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PREFATORY NOTE 


In the scheme of publications planned for the Adyar 
Library, Buddhistic literature forms one important 
branch of study. Special attention has been paid in 
recent years to the study of Tibetan and Chinese ver¬ 
sions of certain Buddhistic Texts in Sanskrit which had 
been lost and could only be reconstructed on the basis 
of their Tibetan and Chinese versions. The Bhava- 
sankfSnti-sutra and Nugsrjuna's BhavasatdtfUnti sfSs- 
tra published by the Adyar Library in 1938, under the 
editorship of Pandit N. Aiyaswami Sastri, were our 
first attempts in the direction of such restoration. 

Encouraged by the reception which the Bhavasah- 
ktanti-sutra received at the hands of the scholars, we 
are now issuing the second of the series, the Alambana- 
parik^U and Vrtii of Acarya Dihnaga under the same 
editorship. A fortunate circumstance has preserved 
this important Buddhistic work in their Chinese and 
Tibetan versions while the Sanskrit original has been 
lost. The Journal Asiatique (Vol. CCXIV, No. 1) 
contains a French translation of this work with copious 
extracts from the commentary of Vinitadeva under the 
joint efforts of Mr. Susumu Yamaguchi of Japan and 
Henry Meyer of Paris. For increasing its usefulness, it 
was felt necessary to have the treatise reconstructed into 
Sanskrit along with an English translation. Pap^it Aiya¬ 
swami Sastri who is eminently fitted for the task, kindly 
undertook to prepare and edit the work and has now 
carried it through to a successful completion. In the 
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present edition, he has incorporated all the salient 
features of the French translation including the extracts 
from the commentary of Vinitadeva and has also gone 
much farther. The Commentary of Dharmapala in 
the Chinese version of I-tsing has been rendered into 
both Sanskrit and English and incorporated in this 
edition. It is noteworthy that this Dharmapala is 
earlier in point of time to Vinitadeva. He is further 
stated to be different from his South Indian namesake 
who lived near Negapatam. Valuable information on 
Dihnaga is also presented in the Editor’s preface. It is 
hoped that the ‘ Additional Notes ’ and four Appendixes 
will be helpful to students of research on the subject. 

The need for a reorientation of Indological studies 
from the point of view of cultural contact with the Far 
East and China, has not yet been adequately provided 
for in our country. Only a few institutions and Uni* 
versities have made provision for the study of Tibetan 
and Chinese Literature and fewer still for original 
research. It is earnestly hoped that our Universities and 
other cultural centres will realize the imperative need for 
providing for this branch of study as early as possible. 
A chair in each University to promote the study of the 
cultural contributions of the literature of the Far Eastern 
countries may well be expected to open up new and 
fascinating fields of research. 

It is with great pleasure that I record here our 
obligations to Papdit N. Aiyaswami Sastri for placing his 
most valuable and scholarly services at the disposal of 
the Library, freely and generously. 

Adyar G. Srinivasa Murti, 

7th April, 1942. Honorary Director. 



PREFACE 


The Alambanapanksa is one of the smaller treatises 
on the selected subjects composed by Acirya Dihnaga, 
the father of mediaeval Indian logic. The treatise, as its 
title denotes, starts an enquiry about the true nature of 
the zUambana, object of consciousness. The author, 
after a thorough examination of the standpoints of 
the Realists such as Vaibhasikas, Vais'esikas and others 
who hold the external things to be real, and proving 
their views untenable, establishes that the ulambana, 
as it appears to us, is unreal and that consciousness 
alone is real—a dogma which has been held by his 
predecessors, Asahga and Vasubandhu, two eminent 
teachers of the Yogacara school of Buddhism. The main 
contribution of Dihnaga to that school in his present 
treatise lies in putting the dogma on a logical basis. 

This position of the author provoked a vehement 
protest from the dialecticians of the opposite camp, 
more specially Kumarilabhatm and S^ahkaiScSrya, two 
great thinkers and up-holders of the Biahmanical tradi¬ 
tion and culture. According to Yogacaras, only the pure 
consciousness appears into subject and object; and 
there exists, for them, nothing external apart from con¬ 
sciousness. What causes consciousness to arise is only 
its part known as gtaky<^haga, knowable aspect, and 
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the same is regarded as the object-cause {nlambana- 
Pratyaya). The opponent asks: “ How can a part of 
consciousness and appearing simultaneously be a condi¬ 
tion to the consciousness itself ? ” DinnSga answers 
this question in two ways. The first answer is: It is, 
though simultaneous, a condition, because it is associat¬ 
ed invariably with consciousness: 

The second answer is: It becomes also a condition in 
succession by transmitting the force {s/akti ): 

{Alam. pank^, 7 a-b). Both these answers, 
according to Kumarila, are unsatisfactory and do 
not stand the strict scrutiny of the logicians. So' he 
takes up the question for an impartial investigation and 
proves invalidity of those arguments of Dlhnaga in 
these verses: 



• ^ I etc. 

{SlokavJirtika, Sunyavsda, 150-158 and 158-167). 
Similarly S'ahkaiScarya ^ also has, in his Bhasya on 
the Brahmasutras, summarized and demolished the 
whole structure of Dihnaga’s arguments found in the 
present work; and in doing so he quotes this line: 

g 1 {Alam. par, 6 a-b) in the course 

of setting forth his own siddhunta. Similar criticisms 

’ See my paper on " Sankaracarya on Buddhist Idealism ” 
published in the journal of Sri. Ven. Orien. Inst., Tirupati. Vol. I, 
pi^ 3, pp. 71—85, where I have studied the Bhasya in the light of 
original Buddhist sources. 
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are also met with in the works of Udyotakara, {Nyuya* 
vlirtikn), Vacaspatimisfra (iV. totparyatikii) and S^lika- 
natha {Prakara^paiicika) and others. I, therefore, need 
not say how thought-provoking and epoch-making the 
treatise was in those days. Their arguments and counter¬ 
arguments will be more understandable, if one could get 
acquainted with the present work. Further, the work, as it 
is stated, forms one of the author's original contributions 
to the logic-minded Yogacara school of Buddhism. All 
these circumstances necessitate us to undertake the 
publication of the present treatise. 

It is most unfortunate that such an important work 
should have been lost to us in its original Sanskrit, 
though available in translations of foreign languages, 
Chinese and Tibetan. The work has two commentaries, 
one by Dharmapala of Nllanda, preserved in Chinese 
version of I-tsing, and the other by Vinitadeva available 
in Tibetan version. Mr. Susumu Yamaguchi in colla¬ 
boration with H. Meyer has translated into French and 
published in the Journal Asiatique T. CCXIV, (Jan.- 
March, 1929) this work with copious extracts from the 
commentary of Vinitadeva, and also edited the Tibetan 
and Chinese versions of the text. But he did not study 
systematically the commentary of DharmapSla. I have 
restored into Sanskrit this important treatise, text with 
author’s own vftti from the Tibetan version (Tang, 
hgyur. vol. Ge, XCV), with the commentary of Dharma¬ 
pala from the Chinese version of I-tsing, a.d. 671-695 
(Nanjio, No. 1174, Taisho ed. vol. 31, No. 1625) and 
also translated them all into English. DharmapSla’s 
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commentary is incomplete and abruptly breaks off in 
the seventh verse. I have added to my English trans¬ 
lation of the text almost all important portions of 
Vinitadeva’s comment translated into English from 
its French translation of S. Yamaguchi and H. Mayer. 
There are two translations in Chinese of the text, one 
by Paramartha (Nanjio, No. 1172, Taisho ed. vol. 
31, No. 1619; Shanghai ed. “ lai *' part 10, pp. 13-14) 
and the other by Hiuen Tsang (Nanjio, No. 1173, 
Taisho ed. vol. 31. No. 1924, and Shanghai ed. “lai” 
part 10, pp. 12-13). Literal Sanskrit renderings of 
these two versions are made and printed in parallel 
columns so that the readers may themselves note their 
differences. For preparation of the edition of this 
work of Dihnaga, I have made use of the above 
specified and other reference books of the Adyar Library 
which is one of the richest and well-equipped Libraries 
of India, and more specially so in regard to rare collec¬ 
tions of Buddhist literature including Tibetan and 
Chinese. I have only consulted for Dharmapala’s 
comment the Nanking edition of the Chinese version 
of I-tsing in my possession.^ Romanised Tibetan text 
of the treatise has also been added at the end with a 
view to facilitating the beginner in these studies. As 
.no printing facilities are available in the Press, I 
refrain from publishing any Chinese portion or word- 
index in Chinese of the work. 

' A copy of this edition was presented to me by my friend and 
stndent Mr. Shilu of China during my stay at Santiniketan in 
1938-1939. 
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Before closing this short preface, it will not be 
out of place to say a few words about the author 
and his commentators. The following accounts of 
Dihnaga are narrated by the Chinese traveller, Hiuen 
Tsang: 

“Above twenty li further south west of the 
monastery of Achala near the capital of Pundhra was 
an isolated hill on the ridge of which was a stone tope 
where Chenna (=Difinaga) Pusa composed a Yin-ming- 
lun or a treatise on logic. The pilgrim then relates 
about the circumstances connected the production of 
this S'astra in exposition of Buddha’s teaching on Yin- 
ming. Chenna, the pilgrim relates, after the Buddha 
departed from this life, came under his influence, and 
and entered the Order. The aspirations of his spiritual 
knowledge were vast and his intellectual strength was 
deep and sure. Pitying the helplessness of the state 
of his age he thought to give expansion to Buddhism. 
As the S'astra on the Science of Inference was deep and 
terse, and students wrought at it in vain, unable to 
acquire a knowledge of his teachings, he went apart to 
live in calm seclusion to examine the qualities of the 
writings on it and investigate their characteristics of style 
and meaning. Hereupon a mountain-God took the 
Pusa up in the air and proclaimed that the sense of 
Yin-mir^-lunoriginaWy uttered by the Buddha, had been 
lost and that it would, that day, be set forth at large 
again by Chenna. This latter sent abroad a great light 
which illuminated the darkness. The sight of this light 
led to the King’s request, that Chenna should at once 
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having incurred displeasure of his teacher, he was ex¬ 
pelled, and he then joined the school of Vasubandhu. 
Then he lived for some time in a cave on Bhora S'aila in 
Odivis'a, sojourned in Nalanda, where he disputed 
successfully with several defenders of various schools 
and aftenvards returned to Odivis'a. Here he resolved 
to devote himself to the compilation of a treatise on 
logic, and the resolve was followed by an earthquake, 
a great light and a noise in the air. When he began 
to despair of success in his understanding, MaSjus'n 
appeared to him, and roused him to renewed appli¬ 
cation by advice and encouragement. The king of the 
country also became of his friend and patron.” (v. 
On Yuan Chwang’s travels in India, Vol. II, p. 212). 

From the above narratives we may conjucturally 
construe his life as below: He was born in a Brah* 
min family in a suburb of Kanci, then capital of 
Pallava kings in Sooth India. Being educated in 
the orthodox teachings of Brahmins and Buddhists, 
he joined first the Vatsiputriya sect of Buddhists. 
Being unsatisfied with its teachings he started for 
search of truth and finally came to Vasubandhu in 
Nalanda and studied with him the logic and Vijnana- 
vada. He composed there several smaller treatises 
such as commentary on the Abhidharmdko^a, the 
Alatnbanaparik^, Nyziyamukha and others. After 
retirement from Nalanda, he settled in a cave on 
Bhora S'aila in Odivisa and also frequently staying 
in Achala’s monastery (=Ajanta caves) where he com¬ 
posed his PramUtfosamuccaya, the standard treatise 
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on the Buddhist logic. His date may roughly be 
fixed about 400 a.d., as he is stated to have studied 
with Vasubandhu in Sri Nalanda, whose life-period 
has been fixed as c. A. D. 280 to 360 by V. A. Smith 
(History of India, 3rd ed. p. 328) on the authority of 
N. Peri (Bulletin de L’Ecole France d’Extreme 
Orient, t. XI, pp. 339-90). 

Turning to Dharmapala, his commentator, I 
should, at the outset, like to stress on one point, namely 
that he is not to be confounded with a person of his 
namesake vtz., Dharmapala of the Theravada school. 
The,latter is said to be a resident of Badaritittha (v. 
Visuddhimaggatikn, colophon) which is simply stated 
in the Sasanavamsa to have been situated in the 
country of Damila, not far from the island of Ceylon 
(P.T.T. edn. p. 33). However, the latest Archaeological 
finds help us to identify it with some place near Nega- 
patam, a small seaport town in South India. The 
present commentator, Dharmapala is nowhere men¬ 
tioned to have been connected any way with Badari¬ 
tittha. He, on the other hand, is stated to have fled 
away from Kanci towards the north in his youth and 
remained there until his death. I have discussed at 
length all the points relating to the persons and dates 
of these two Dharmapalas in a separate paper entitled 
" On Dharmapala ” published in the Journal of Sri 
Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, Tirupati, (Vol. II, 
part 2, p. 347 ff.). The following accounts of the life 
of the present Dharmapala are narrated by the Chinese 
traveller: 
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"iThe capital (K3flci) was the birth-place of 
Dharma{€la who was the eldest son of a high official 
of the city. He was a boy of good natural parts which 
received great development as he grew up. When he 
came of age a daughter of the King was assigned to 
him as wife, but on the night before the ceremony of 
marriage was to be performed, being greatly distressed 
in mind he prayed earnestly before an image of Buddha. 
In answer to his prayer, a god bore him away to a 
mountain monastery some hundreds of li from the 
capital. When the Brethern of the monastery had his 
story told, they complied with his request and gave 
him ordination and the king on ascertaining what had 
become of him, treated him with increased reverence 
and distinction." (v. T. Watters, op. cit. p. 226). The 
direction to which he fled on the eve of distress is not 
mentioned there; yet we may assume that it was 
North where he spent major part of his life. 

It is stated that he drew up the following works: 
Sabdavidynsaihyuktasfiistra in 25,000 s'lokas; a com¬ 
mentary on the SatasUstravnipulya; on the VidyU- 
tnutrasiddhi ; and on NyZiyadvZlratarkasfltstra (= NyU- 
yamukha of Dihnaga). The first of the above four 
works seems to be the same as the commentary on 
Bhartrhari’s treatise cAWtdpei-na, mentioned by I-tsing. 
Takakusu suggests that pei-na is probably ‘ Beda ’ or 
' Veda.’ But this is improbable, because Bhartrhari is 
unknown to have composed any treatise on Veda, and 
much more so, that Dharmai^la should have com¬ 
mented upon it. So it may, perhaps, be VyUkararia. 



This commentary and the commentary on NyUyamukka 
are not now available. Nanjio’s Catalogue mentions 
four works in his credit: (1) Alambanapank^itvyskhyB 
No. 1174, (2) VidySmutrasiddhi No. 1197, (3) Sa/a* 
sostravaipulyavy^khya No. 1198,(4) Vidyamatrasiddhi- 
^stra No. 1210. 

As regards his date, I-tsing a.d. 671-695 speaks 
of him as contemporary of Bhartrhari who, according 
to the same Chinese authority died in about a.d. 
651-52. It is also believed that he was the elder 
contemporary of Dharmakjrti who flourished in the 
middle of the 7th century a.d., and that the latter 
was the pupil of the former. In the present com¬ 
mentary of Dharmapala, there are two quotations, 
both agreeing in spirit with the verses of Pramapa- 
vartika of Dharmakirti (v. pp. 61, 67). It is not 
certain whether the former quotes from the latter or 
they both cite them from a common source.* This 
Dharmapala seems to be the same as the teacher of 
S'llabhadra who received Hiuen Tsang at Nalanda in 
635 A.D. (v. Takakusu, Record of the Bud. Religion by 
1-tsing, XIV). Prof. H. Ui has, however, fixed 539-70' 
A.D. as Dharmapala’s palmy days on the authority of 
Kwechi’s commentary on the VijnaptimlUratasiddhi 
which is reported to have stated that Dharmapala died 
in the 32nd year of his age and was one year younger 

' Instances are not lacking to make us believe that Dhanna- 
klrti’s Pratnai}avartika contains quotation from some earlier works; 
e.g., the verses an^r*! 1^1, etc., of the Raifiavali of Nagarjuna 
(ed. G. Tucci. in Journal of R.A.S. 1934, April) found in the Pram.. 
vartika, L. 221, p. 87. 
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than S'llabhadra. This S'llabhadra, says H. Ui, was, ac¬ 
cording to the Sipiki of Hiuen Tsang, 30 years old 
while studying with Dharma|»la, and was 106 years 
old when Hiuen Tsang met him. The Chinese pilgrim 
started from China in 629 a.d. and arrived at Rajagrha 
and saw him in 633 a.d. So Dharmapala was still living 
in 557 A.D. These are circumstances which prompted 
H. Ui to arrive at the opinion in regard to the date 
of Dharma^Sla above stated (v. Vais'esika Philosophy, 
p. 10). Though the tradition of Kwechi and others is 
earlier and more trustworthy, yet it is not supported 
by I-tsing and the Tibetan authorities, {e.g., Taranatha, 
pp. 161-2). Therefore we may, as it has been stated 
above, assign our commentator to the second quarter of 
the 7th Century A.D. (cf. Tattvasangraha, Intro, xcv). 

Scholars will themselves see how lucid, and eluci¬ 
dative his commentary is even in the translation of 
so linguistically unfamiliar and foreign language as 
Chinese, and how much more useful purpose would 
have been served, if the Sanskrit original of it were 
recovered. It is also equally regrettable that the com¬ 
mentary is incomplete. 

As for Vinitadeva, the other commentator, we 
know very little of his life, and we have to content 
ourselves with what Taranatha briefly remarks: “ Zu der 
zeit liebten die Zauberkundigen: Konig Sahajavilasa 
(Lhan.skyes.rol.pa), in Sri Nalanda der Xcarya Vinita¬ 
deva (er verfasste einen commenter zu dem Pramana in 
Sieben Abtheilungen), der Sautrantika S^ubhamitra and 
der Acarya S'llapSlita,” . . . (Schiefner’s translation, 
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p. 197-8). He was a great logician and commentator 
of his time, and was one of the gems of NSlanda 
University. He is said to have flourished in about 700 
A.D. His commentary on the present treatise is ver>’ 
learned and helpful to understand fully the position 
and motive of Dihnaga in writing the present work. 
Almost all important portions of this commentary 
have been translated into French by S. Yamaguchi 
and H. Meyer from its Tibetan translation, and again 
translated into English by me and added as notes to 
my English translation of the treatise. 

In concluding the preface I should offer my sincere 
thanks to the authorities of the Adyar Librarj’, es¬ 
pecially the Director, Dr. G. Srinivasamurti, B.A , B.L., 
M.B. & C.M., Vaidyaratna, and the Editor Dr. C. 
Kunhan Raja, M.A., D. Phil. (Oxon.) for kindly publU 
shing this book in the Adyar Library Series. I should 
like also to thank M. Bhikshu Arya Asahga (formerly 
A. J. Hamerster) Jt. Director and Curator for the 
Western section of the Library for the help he has 
kindly rendered by going through some portions of my 
English translation of the French passages. However, 
I must say that 1 hold myself responsible for those 
portions as printed in this volume. 

N. Aiyaswami Sastri 



Substitute the following for the verse la-h on page 2, line 5 
and p. 6,11. 7 and 11: 

TO I 

(cited by Parthas^thi Misfra in his comment 

on S'lokavartika, pp. 311 and 312.) 



tT* 



(=w:) ^ I 

sRTTOPn wn ^ 5' ( 3 r»R;) 11 

<<diWWI ^TT Si'»MIHl«im I 

^ ^ vM^’ II 

1 . ftis! WI 

^ T ^ i d ?r V II 

V. #1 wn qfg: I 

5 3;aw^g^ H 

“ Tanjur (Xarthari), Mdo, ce, (XCV) No. 4. 

‘ This verse is quoted in the Tattvasangrahapanjika (GOS.) 
p. 582. The reading ' 31^^: ’ given within bracket is according to 
the Tibetan version. 

■ This line being put literally, may read thus: 

I 

’ Lit. 





31^ ft II 

II 

vs. 'TO-’ i«»^H«n^ph* [^] I 

c, m 'jw^ ft#i ft’TO^n I 

d< i <iWWMj^ i >j i in><u i «i> i Rt|) i qniHT 


* The two quarters ^d and 5a form one idea, and they may be 
put literally thus: ff: ^ 5H?Fn^^ITO. 

■’ This may literally read thus aig qfeft The 

reading ‘l«||3S^T^’ is adopted from the Tibetan version of the 
Vrtti. 

^ This verse is quoted in the Tattvas. pan. p. 582. Mr. S. Yama- 
guchi suggests in Tib. 66 the reading * de' for ' te ’ relying upon 
Vinitadeva's commentary (Tib.). It is also supported by the 
Sanskrit original. The first half of this verse is cited by S'ankara 
in his Bhasya ad II, 2, 28, with the reading ‘ for ‘ J \ 

‘ - gcig. cha han. So reads S. Yamaguchi’s edition of the Tib. 
\ersion. But the Xylograph reads gcig. nahan= 

' =3?ft*IWFl=ai5!ll5RR=ini (ma) hkhrul. 

' This quarter is cited in the Tattvasad. paS. p. 582 along with 
the prose passage of the Vrtti thus: an ^ etc. 



ir ^MPf^M:,«ii<!»*<i'i I *13 ^ 

cR^?<n5?TfI jm^] I ^T TOfIsrPT 

I ?R mi 

(=3|OR;) I 

3I^I3FRRT rl«n ^T^'PI: ^ 3 (31®R:) II \ II 

ffil I ?Fi!r [ir^] I a3raiw«ii* 
I ?R^?Diq | rPnft H gil^n: 31^^ I 

^ iiFi^frn^*sRq I ^«ira*3 ?i?i^sfq jns- 

*5R3I ?ra:] 

* Tanjur (Nartharij, Mdo, ce (XCV) No. 5. The Tibetan version 
has been edited by Mr. Susumu Yamaguchi with French translation 
in the Journal Asiatique T. CCXIV, No 1 (1929). 

' hdus. pa. 

* Lit.-^f^ 3iWfI. 

^ This sentence may also read thus: dr^RUIc^slM ? cI^VRITq: 
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•[ WIWT 

^IHT^ 3®m l JRT: 

3!®*n*n?T? I 

?RT*T^sft 3 f^S% I 
9S^OTra: SJ«Jl^S3^ 3W<5R^ ll^i)-' I 

^ ^TUgJll? 3 3 tB ilM^: II \ II 

Sig: ?STq^ ^S^; . tT^T*|f?Jll?^ 1| rR 

?rf^RiRr*i^®f5rr i 


^TJsn^w 3 ?fa?raT^^ ii \ ii 

* Representative of this view in later periods seems to be 
Bhadanta S'ubhagupta; cf. Tattv-as. paS. p, 551: ?ig(^ tplffiff?! 

^ fiisRira illwwigafetti*? ffii i twlw * R^s» i g9 ^— 

S^WWl^ WlrK^llUrl (Read 3Ri»R) | atjlsft TOTIopiilW. 
I 

’ =“rnam. pa. du. ma. can. yin. pas. So reads S. Yamaguchi’s 
edition. But the Xylograph reads simply * yin pas ’. 

“ Cf. the opinion of Sumati, a Digambara, cited in the Tattvas. 

paS- P- 554: m*lTRrt«l%^IriRm <Wn«n; l 

?w 4wi!l 3JCT ipflflpm I rra^wFFi f H n» W ! iMftwPi l d 






*133# II 

»te5RHl^T ^ m I 

«R?r?T^Tf^31 5i|c^ ;i ^5t^S% I 
^ 1+K • 

*tl5 *1^ ^ ||f?5tfl|fllfSl- 

I ffa I aiJlS'llf^RWf^ I 

^ 3 ^sq^Rqriii II V II 

5|ilToriR.W^13 W.. 

T<*n33 55JiT^^fq qrfwi'Js^ * 1 ^ 1 

3I?^sfJa cM: ?T I 

3n^R^: ^ g qrJTT^g 1 

"3 11 

wt qf’iF f| fR[mfnJif^qT 311 'a 11 
?5qr^ "wftrRFq^^Rfq [^-] qurf^g^ 

I m #1 II 

3 1 

' Lit. 3ig3?R5i: 

® =zlum. po. 

* More lit. anifftsft; or ^wmsf ansi^sR. 
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1^1t 3:ri^.kekr lh«i ^ || ^ II 

csue^ip: g?ra^ %% 

3RWI^qig*5RIR!l«r; || 

*1^ nl'l^«ifl'i*li« I W 

iRgg: I 


?l5#sfq “aiFJRnffRT *?^fg II 

I ^ »?Rl*nsrag^ 

IJift II “to 

[gT] I 

^iionfq ^s«rf^*mi: ^ifrc f^fHPmt 

II ^ aH I W ?Rt [???] 

[|f^] I 


'“ Or. api; aiTORft. 

" =3nfe. cf. Vrtti ad 2a. 

'* Lit. 8PTORI5.3IRCT. 

" Cf. Nyiyasutra, IV, 1, 49: sn!};<l^l^<M4ll^«MI fFUIfPII^. 

f 

SRWWR- 

The passage, • . . 8rPl(l^: is quoted in the Tattvas. 
pan. p. 582. The paSjika cites this passage omittiug the words 
m in the quarter b of the verse 7. 

Xylograph reads FRiraTS—, raA. snad. ba—. 



9ii«MiwVTT 


Vft 


[rR^] II v9 II 

?n ^ll^MI 


^ 131^'^?wf- 

91^ •! I 


iR^snf^ II i II 

^§nw f^?TJnrak»nfii 

3n3*5Ri?f^»ra;g9T?m i ^ gJi*ifq 3i!iTf^q»i3*i^|5?n^ i 

d^HK5lRb;’“ I «T ^ 3»1JPI»l^T5Pl^si ^ 

9^aw. I ’ 



^hini4(^^hi^i ansRnroftajifi^: ^wiht 


Cf. Madhyamakavatara, Sanskrit text VI, 62 and bhasya 
thereon. 

*' =nus. pa. ni. Xylograph omits it. 

*' Or. ^s|^=ran. gi. no. bo. la. 

=nan. gi. gzugs. 

=de. hi. mam. pahi. nus. po. 

” Better reading will be SRlfljfsi. Cf. vrtti ad 6c-d. 




PARAMARTHA’S CHINESE VERSION 

\ . atg: [f^:] 

3RiR5r I 

fl^g; 131^ ^ 5n«rf( ^ : 

\. I amq: f^: ft«I- 

ten?! 13i3»q^ ^sq^i^fq ^ te: 

fi iWW^Mrtl^ I 

V. 3jg[te^g, ^ [?^] i 

q^ ?RT te^ite [«ira] I snqfRq?; qgte: i ^ 

snqn^t q 3^: i 

'A. aiopnnoi ?tete I itei, tete^r 
qlRqi^ I ?Rqni^ fqqqr: m^RihwiPi i 

' Ch6n=dust. dirt, This character is also used for But 

in the corresponding passage of the vrtti of Paramartha*s and 
Hsuan Chuan’s versions, the character * chien' is used which exactly 
corresponds to ^felclT of the Tibetan. So ‘ chen ’ is, I think, a 
mistake for * chien *=+R)?IdT. 


9 
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^ssm ?5q]qn<«ir ^ ftOTT3*^spR«W: i 

v9. gim [si?pt:] ftoift i ^ qi 


C. I 



' There are two kinds of sense organs, sthTila and sukma. 
The latter seems to be meant here. 



Paramartha's Chinese 
Version 

39l?RI ifa 1 ^ 

1^13 ^ ftWi, 1 
^^1 'R’Ti^^ifra ^ fiR- 


ffil I *«Rl 

I I ’WT 
I mm 
3^ I q?»n3?i?^; i 


Hsuan Chuang’s Chinese 
Version 

3R?ft^ I I ?I- 

fra ?T I sn q nwft- 
3T3FI d<l'hK*l'«iin, I 
^ P>q I Wiq. I 

313: "raft^HHi 

^RO Wpl 3T gHH<< I 



q«i snRjsRq^ jRfir i 

'»ll«li^ I ^5?ITf^q?*?T3- 
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12 d n am^MOnj i 


Paramartha’s Chinese 
Version 

^ ^ITR- 

f^: I 


R. m %5l M<fll!iJ«tld) 

%?I: ^1 q*irafra f^THt- 

^ I *rafq 3^'H ‘g^raif- 
I »I cltflMW^ I 
^ I 
<3<4I+KR- 
sn^: I 

I 3Pi i| 

^ 13R{5*raT^ I 
t^f^- 
^ S] 

«|ldli)W|«IH. I f^ 

55q ^ t^rt- 

^:| dWAWri^W:—5R4f, 


Hsuan Chuang’s 'Chinese 
Version 

?H5R^: d«nft I 

I 

ft^dhWin. I ^ ’WT3^§- 

?IpI: iraf^fRHT- 

^ ^^^'. I 

dSaiWT^ 

II 

I '^^R^Hi'Oni ?RR>T- 
I d«nf^ ^ mm i 



^ 31^ Sfl^ SR^ff 


I SRI !| stbI I 
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PaRAMARTHA’S CUI.NLSh HSI'AN ClIl'ANC’S CHINESE 


Version 


\ERS10N 


^ I ^ tenf- 

^1 


+R'ANWl^f^l STOI- 
^|T- 

^R^TSTT: I ^ 


«nH: I I 


I sf 'T^*n3; 
I 3WTT(1 TTflim 


[?!:] f^: I 

aiNTOK I ^ ^- 

rrrf^ I ^ 


H =? 5S«I- 


'R’nig^iSq^ [an^] i 


SR*t? I ?R 

SRSIlft'W: I Sfrf: 


if- 

^ ^i%3r;r:i spmr^Rt 
[a^-] 3n?RR 
ffg qg- 



I I qiWTlil^ I 


?i^a[TqnT]: fferaif^ii. 



qi^ratsfq 


®i®qiq>RP5wn^ ii 


*Pn +fiHai«ii'w<: ?l?lfq 
q?JPT- 

^ ^ I rWTft JlRP^ I 
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ParamArtha’s Chinese Hsuan Chuang’s Chinese 
Version Version 

I m\- 

^RcPIT I 


^RR3.1 


aifiRn m 
*r?: 


y. 45^1 I 

q?*ng ^ i a?i 

%H a 1^- 

I sizT^<Rraf«i a a*n: I 
I I 3Pf*l^ ^ 3521^ I 

4»OTl I aK4ll4jH^: *UTf^- ... 

siffipRpSafSa: a 3 *1^- q?*n33 ap ar ar- 
ii«44Ra; I **n3. a^R®iT *)ld^R)»ii ^* 113.1 

I *1 cWT 5^ I 

ft^s% I a 3 wm I 
sRWflf JIPB ftrar- 

4n^T ffif I 
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Parmartha's Chineisk Hsuan Ciiuang's Chinese 
Version Version 


^n I q?n- 

[m] srfiisR, I 
q^kmraFT Jf 
I [f^] I 

SRlf^lsiisi si?RraFT |?3- 
^ I 

q%F 

^ I aPW^T® ^ ^ 

I 3PR 

q?i4f ^ I ^- 

g,WI^Iq1«<l Jf I 


'^. ai^spnoRn’^n?!. 

31351 ^^ 

II 

51 «iJ5i^raii^an?w5nDL5n- 

5Trawft5noi I qif^Fs- 

I 31^ 

f^5lTW. 51 

I ftftsnfR: gJT: 1?- 

jnopiT ^ \M\ ^%- 

f^fqqirq | ;i ift^T- 

*1^ I 

3i«ira mn^-. «i^;^i5i«^i 
5T 5fl^^fi I 


?l*n ^ ?t wf I 5(3 d^|45«|f|S|^q; 

«(f|^wTfpf I m «n 5nf^ i h ^ 5n^ i 

i?355R I ?i«n ^ I 
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ParamJ^rtha’s Chinese 
Version 

rsim 

C| 

I 3R 

m 51^^ 3«n I 

*5RqRJT: I ^ t^si^- 
RTi^ 5f5HT?ll 

wn<i I ^ %W, 3Rr^- 

^^S?l«q9Pl I 
jtN< I 

\9. I f^- 

apaj^sq w 

^ 3?Rl'. qRqTS^qqsRq^ 
?Rfi|‘ I ^ I an^- 
JRJR: firRfil I ffil I 3n3*qJT- 
SRH^Sq 3l^RT5l I 
s(Rq ^ I 
g?q#sf^ apRTRRq 

I 'j^qRil^qraqV i^- 
gifqpqRT^C* I ^ I ^ 


Hsuan Chuang’s Chinese 
Version 

3Rf: ^ q^^^wRnnq 

toRcIf 

%Tq5pR;«q fR^qqra: ii 
qTII%q^ q?I«T?R[ I 5raM% 
^ qf|ft^7Wvv=i*TO- 

cRRTOi ?ra 

m »R^ I 

fWgft qiR«RRq: I 

^N»^^fol qj JRqq: 

II 

*Rqiil. q^rai^sft %h- 
qST^ORRq: I ^qTftqiT I 
?m h 3Ri|q?(f *Rf^ I 
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PARAMARTHA’S CHlNEbE HSUAN CHI'ANG’S CHINESE 

Version Version 

I [Jf] 

=3^ I ^ 3WI^ I 

I ’B@ f| 

I SI 3 IS^H- 

I 

^rar I aR^ifiT- 

?RtT I 153 sigT 

3RISII 

Wi,\ 

dW gl ^I^^iqiilR an- api 

55*RRR:I [^] fn«nll I %- 1«n^RqR^ ^ »Jj5- 

nro ^ 3?ra f^#I RTg^1^R'1?1l<4«b5lTbn- 
gnfn I ?wi3^^^3?ngnsi I ffg 

f^isRRTg?ng«ifa i ^13 1 


I ^HT Rg 'rafgfHTfn %gc?JR: 

3RSW?JR 3?Tf^in>R I ^ ^ SRftR 5rRR I ^sigsR^^ 
^ «ii^raani^i^Tl’' I =^§?if^; iRR ?fg I 
^R®5W SRftR ^g%Rg?I- 
^ I te: I 3^ I ?l4- 
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ail55WW(tajT 


Pakamartha’s Chinese 
Version 

an? I I 

f^- 

^ I *I I 

m 5f^%T51Kl atft- 
^ I AT 5r^E%m ^?r 
I ?T 

m ^^\ RTf^ 
ftfhjJig 

I ^ ^iRbRl^fl^RR- 
*fRT«r I ^ 

5lf^ R<TJJR)RIWR%?iaf^I- 
R«?5i^*n m^’. I ^- 
aPlf^RRl- 
iRftR R§^ i^- 
I aPf 

ai4l»*I^«b; 3RTf^?l^ SR- 
^ I fWn, I 51^- 


Hsuan Ciiuang's Chinese 
Version 


<i. ^rfrTOTTf^ 

5iTTfii^«rRn- 

%RR**ngnT^Ji 

I 5R1. ?r^; R 

3 snsf^ftf^ I ^ %R 
'ra?T^K?nf&F 

aiWR^ I Jf 3^- 

r«i?wR«ft 3R^ift 
^n I aiPl^Nft M I 
3Tf!q*IRra RT %RRf^ 
RFRf^ ffir 

5?|5*n^ I d-odriilPs^M 
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Paramartha’s Chinese 
Version 

5 fF 0 i^: I 

gJWfilSi ^ 3»Pnf*Rl aif^- 

^ ^ I ^- 

II 


' Lit. Jrf^. 

Lit. qsil 

' The Chinese text has a nepa 
ti'e particle ‘uu, just befoie 
these t^\() nords. li is to be 
omitted to make the sense more 
correct. 

No case sipn in Chinese 

‘ Lit. fipra. 

Lit. 

'' Or—31355^(1. 

" Lit. 

’’ Cf. Madhyamaka\rlti, ed. L. 
V. Poussin, p. 6, 1. 3 with note 
thereon. 

” if itsfq I 


Hsuan Chuang's Chinese 
Version 

rwrfl I m 51^; #n?snHT 

I fETf^r srtBw?;- 

Ilf^ 3^: TI'bM'li qg- 

[F«T]K?I5q 

1 "3 ^- 
5n3T3;clffq3TO P3I'3*33!1t33 

ftgqqwT fsfsoi w 

3TBi^«IJIrqWtejT EITOH 

* Lit. 

l.lt. 3fTcW^W^fllPii|nifo. 

’ =ou = boul. 

To put more literalJ\ ihis^ 
phrase fqar*tif *1^31, 

^ ifi'^rsTo. 





CORRECTIONS AND ALTERATIONS 

IN THE COMMENTARY OF DHARMAPALA 


Page 21 

line 7-9 Read 

351 3nf?^ iw*ra 

'1 

„ 11 

1 

0? 

.. 4 

for 

11 11 

.1 ‘t 


'» '» 

.. 12 

STRltH 1 

.. ' 2.1 

„ 14 .. 

R 5Ic?l^3 f^H«I 

3?n3[?l5: ffa 1 


.. 20 

. . . 

M 

M ' 

.. 4 

"PII'll 3«IT 

n 11 

»» ^ 


„ 25 

2 

^ 3^ 1 

1 

11 11 

If 10 ,, 

2Tf^ . . . 

„ 2() 

1 .. 

ti«n %fi. m lor ... 

11 28 

.. 1 

^ 5f5Rj: 33 ... 


2-3 .. 

« 33 . . . 533f|3?r 1 

„ 32 

4 

?rfll31t33n: 1 31^ 3 ?5«RR: . .. 

»» 3!) 

.. 17 „ 

W(V^ 3^sft 3Tf^3, fp?3- 
t^3li)K«h 1 

3S 

,, 11 omit 

“ 1 3I^» 




_rs It 

qui sf^qf^ig 3.mw i 

[3] ROFT spm^: II 

[ . . . ] I I 

^ |Hg<T^«T | m 

[^1] fgq^ ^ ?3: IR#1 I ^ qqfJq | 

^ =^§^r«R*I <TMftqfq?HTH [qq^] ?fq ifT I 

[q<l] ffii I <?> q# ^^qrfq ffii 

qf^?FT I qqif^ q i 
[qq,] Sffiiq^qHiq^FiqqqT?! I qqft qqi%R qm qfftcq 
qiqjRq* i [qqift] ^HWF^^qqf^qqft q^rfq i q§?itq- 
%TqW qf^qppl: ’qfq^ tqW: qRiR:' k^: \ rWTq, ^W\ 

* This commentary has been rendered into Sanskrit from the 
Chinese version of I-Ching. 

' Lit. JTft. 

’ Lit. 5Wi; 

' =ftWW<®W'Wlq#I. 

*Lit. Biqqqq. 

' Or atiwgft ftw: aftsq (or 5!»:qi), etc. 

* Lit. sl^:—fang. 
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3n«iwR’?(hi!i 


vim. Rt^S^rara ^ M] «l«l>nRi|HRWHW'R?!TRRlR- 
f^: I ^WT JHtf^?HT5!«RTRfSRJ?f*fflTR: I m 

?l^f5f^R?RR5RT?i, 1 n?n™R?RRqt: I 

ctf RRt f^snRlfg I ffg ^ I rl?fq 

R>*Pi 1 tef^R%T!RlRR;T55J^ | SPRI? R1 | ^T?5*RR?R 
I R RT R^ [WRR] R9?R: I |i55R%TRg^- 
I rRR^tei ^ RraT^PRRRTR[ig] I CRT RfR- 
.^IJRT^^RTRRTR: m, I sigRRMf^I R S^RTRR,! 3lfRRR?T- 
fjRTRRDlR IBcRig. I m R 35RTRf: I ^§^T^- 

^RTfjI '“KJTRTf^ “anRSTRf^ I 3fRl?RlFf^RRRRTRRT5R | 
RT^SRTR; RRR^MRRR I R^ RR: I cR|c4H*l 

‘*RcR^RTiR I RTURRIR^ aTcRR^RRRfcIRTfi: I cRT^RcIT- 
ft?TR^ R*R^ I ^ ^ cRT8IRRTf^?TR;RiIR: I RR- 

RTi ^R^ifo^^P sR RcR^f^fir” I m i 
RT5t4 I 


' Or 

" Lit. aiWTROTTUR 
tsun-huai, to preserve and cherish. 

Lit. OTWI^^rfJT. 

" Lit. 

'■ pen=root, *jj5, etc. 

The translation is tentative. 
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I 9?^ clQiMfld M+Wl- 
3^ I 

5*^3 33Jft SRfl^ I 3 flWrtt 553 3^^ I 
[33^] 33133353 |f3 I 33. ^33: 3^3531x15^3.1 

33 5 ?I I 353 3T35ftg 35ft53 5^f353T5^ I 

<(i3F5R3R *3T3.1 ^S3 ^sft qf^ I 


q53T3 31 5F5q3^ I ff3 I 

33fq 37313 ; 3333313^11 SC: I 33lfq s[53g[3 3533: 
3 3pt: I 331 3^13113 |P?31ori 3^313^31 5flq 3133^01^: I 
ff^35r^; 3f3f^515313 1 3CSfq 5^ 3xiW33 g33'l>31S*33 
ftlOli^ I 


5i5q>i5®i5qif^ I 


5153 3§5lf3f^ll353 q5HDRqi3 I 3fl 313331^3^- 
35533 I 5I3T31|; I 5I3155*3313i ^11353 13313: 3^3533- 
1Rk*(I3 I 


3?3§H 31 I ffcl I 


51gllMt 33f551 I 



I 


5I313%1353 1133I3cm3 I ^ I 

5lfl5l53 33^^3313313 f5|«^ 3 3ni‘33l3l^ I 
3315 I ’* 33 ^ 5131115535, ^S53 ^ | fit 


“ Lit qft 
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f^ SR ^ST^ ;iRdt^ ^ I Mwrui«ww«i^|oi*n3*^;i 
mm^ I ^ =4 stfl^ srto: i ff^ ^^['Kj] 

I [?RT] ^T ^giiif^:“ ^«ng: I rWT Ji^wipesi 
I 2RI I? #r} I ffg ?raN^ 

%g. I mm\ \ ^ i i 

gw ^ ^ k=n I «wtegFm»ngifi ^- 
W I 313; 563 331 3gTO^%!S^ I 

31*1 33: sR^fWr I qgjft- 

343^131 I 


3?rft 5H3Pi'‘ I ffil I 

3313333,1 ‘’3l3q^«WH43l^ 3 RIt3T3 3^319?- 

gnw I Wl!3«bl3^ 3?g>R’33T 3«nft ^3313335^3 
3113*3331 3^ I 

3313n?[f^]l31313.1 ff3 I 


wmm |9TO I 

fp?3l^?13^ q?313^ %3: 31^ ifg | 

331 f^l33f33?lisi3|3?ft 3 3f|[33: I arf^lf^?- 

3H»Ka i3:1 331 «R313?ft I 3Ri?13>ni 3 3fi[331 ffil 33,1 
33^ I 

'* Lit. IMiqqlq: 

"* Kar. 1, a-b. 

‘' Lit. 



3il«t4|fis<i-.MMI 
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^ ^ I 

^ ^ i w g^r- 

I 

cI^RRrPn"' 5m*?T5rairI^ fI 

5|Rq: I I [«RI] ®“?RT5- 

^ arg»PiJRPHg^ I ^5i f%RR- 

«mra: ^H)?TTO3?n p; I gsiTfq 31^ gf i 

R 3n?$f I f!?.R wm, i 

gguiWR g %TinfR i «R>Ti5?ft f^?T: ^ i 

fTWft ff^ I 
%Rrn I 


^w^sfq i Jiig 3 Tp*^ i 

(^gri; 1^ <^Tb I rPfl R *R *1 ^JRRPTF Rg I 
^??m anromRRTft i ^ i ^ 

rR ?ROR^ I [?R0i5e|] *1^ 


" Lit. !R%|o 
Lit. 

“ Lit. rigiJIdW'IRl 
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[3n5*5FR4 RTT?!.] I I [?WTft 

5IFT^: I] 


3Irl?PKRT ffil 


I *^r^?TJn^W3nT^5^?i. jt f^: 

1 ff^ I I? ^dWi5|*i. m- 

W' WTRoi m'* 5RT 

iRqfri^ *R: sf^W rTg^JI I rltflPaf: 

q^: 13ilqni<Ri: w; srpt^i^ i 

^ W. ai^qJTf^rR^S^nW^ I W 

qs^pift I ^m^ I i 

^ y^Biqqj'i I ciwra. awn, rrp wpft?ni, i sR^m ^ 

'RPTgs «ng. I ^mi 

?R[*nqRj; P?B ?Flct f^WFIFI^lFR^RF Cf^ I 
sTppirfftBWTqq^NprR i ri^qRpji 

ifci %q55 I 3i;irsft f^Rqjpirf^qT: ^gR^wfli'^nPi 
sw^ ^ f{: qWlS^^BPlTqqP; I I f^- 

i^5Rg: f^?HTRRTfq I 3l^S^ q^: SR?W^ I 

BBRRR^Rqfqrqr anqRrf^ i ^ qjRoraFTT q^q# ^- 



” Lit. yisraftjqr 
“orTORIH 
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gwT I I ' 'm 

3PTf^qfi|nJ|5|JR«6RqiPl m I qrf^- 
I iaH>9i**nfi. ^[\^!^\ 

I a^l^iKdl I 1^ 

3^ d??raqTd>ic5ni; I 

ffqsi ^ q^moiq 3ns*q^ i ff^ q;lw i ^ 
jnqroqifi, RTO^srfqqq^m cf^ i 

?rft s'-sn^ ^>^15*3! q^- 

OTT [d?!] 3r%?.?n wiTri, fum ^w.' \ 

3nc5*5R «l^rl I Cf q)T{0f(qn'' | 


OTmfipq q 5nq?t-’ i ^ \ 

’^qraiqjR«b i ^ ^ [to:] 5 r- 

I fqqq ^m^-. \ '^5!*qq5!aiJn%mi^ jm5qT?!*qjn4: i 
#ti5«T g I m %g i 

qqfs^; q?qqH»q^ ^qg?nq.q#i giq^ 

I 


*' Lit. 5I«IT or t! 3 H 
■' Lit. «ira5lfqJl 
'■ Lit. 3)«HfiWI«l 

' ^qqnrrar ^ awra m, Kar. 2, a. 
” Lit. aispwa^. 
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ff ^3 ?r ^^FRjn^i %f^- 
I TO |?TO ^ I ^ W- 

sqq^;^ I “aRTf^^ft*! STRRJT^ 

TOW^ I firf^lWi, aSRpRRRSf ^ I TO- 
8Fri ilc<<W I «R in 4 : I ^ ^ I 3lft»R ?rfil ?? ffil 
jRfiR8^TO8Fn «if*wwq. I ffil I 


^ 3R ?RT3R5n^: ?Fra: 
R3^^RR?r I •tl^lf*l<ft*lRd I 


^ ^m^:, *®55«jrrr: I ffir i 


^ #ni 5f ?5*R I cIR ^Tf^ g .i»IWH I *<< I Hp|j^t(] - 


fiTOl’* I ^ I 


(dft^T5q5asR»i«+<i I ^ 

" Lit. l^’CCIBa 

" More lit. twr: ?I5I*Bft»l 3|R!WT ilR *!#. 

" Kar. 2. b. 

" Lit. 3niiTrM)*l^ !• 



.MIWT 
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ifiri 

a ^ i 

'■‘asa ?sj|#sa^ a^gnaw a 5 r- 
on^i ffa I 

afj^saraia, ^^aa. i aa’s^iaiRORaftt: i 
ara^aiPi i ^ \ 


fea^jjaa r^na^^a i ^a^aaip^a’ 
a^ fa; 1 anafiifsaia. fM^«r i ag; JRftar 

'fafia[aa^] i a jftarf^aia ai i ^aiaPia^Ta. 
■f'aaf^fiaaa i aa ?fi?a: aaaaa; i al^i^ i 
fla^BRi^ a^sa^ a awRaarat aaa. at aiaaf^ 
|fii faa I aata^a araa^t^sft a a f^si^ i agaa ja- 
aaanan^ aafa i %fta^ arUa asaai^ga aanj 
?aaa aafi? ^ i aar f| i apaaiaawwa«iiv aau^ 


[ajawraTw %Ta aa^ i aar l^aaia; tRafit i 
a^ fJparerftaTfa arfa apaiaaiPi i [«?a] a«^ a i saa i ^m 

aaaft I 


'* Add here in the Chinese text the character ju “ as " 
”fang = 3RIor*n»I? 

" Lit. SBRPnaR. 
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I 

SR: I [IT?^] ^ | 

I I ^ ^fE?fi)*iw- 

*IR I if^j I =T ff ^§%!IF*SR?RJRR 

I sRft?q \ w a^TOR^ftjm 

I 5is?gqW3»*? 

fi Jf ^^1 qifqqwfq 

5 ?aRW I m\ 

^' 3 ^ I q;? =q?5 ^T ^ Rf i qiidR ^ 

?5q I ^sfq 1% fsi q^rl^ q;s[g?wm i 


q?qioit: qqi?Rq q q.'hW^'ii^K 


rtf|«pw q p^®* I ’^qnulq^ i 


wwq RiqTq 39ITOT ^Ft?ifiiTO*qq^ I q^t- 
?i«ni^q^ I ilsftqq^ fisftqwRi: i qqrf^f^ ^ 
*n|qRt II 


’ Kar. 2. c. 

” Kar. 2. d. 

” le. ftiPirWt: 
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'Rings i n ^ igsftw: irtot 

J1RI«Rm»T3R?l RTfR: STf^HTR^ I R ^ I 
Rf^TW: 

rtr^iH «nn, i 

•^IR 3 7*PniRRT<^ I R 'll I # 

fl *i^^n fl Rfscn^R; «R*n^^ ft; r R*n ffri i 

Ritsif 5I|T^ ffR I 

R niRT^SRTWl: Rf^RTfRlSJ N^l: I ^f^ 

g?Jl?F RTwnil RSWRT: rIrTRT: RJlRf^IRRJTT: Sf^Rlf^^- 
=R3l?T»!RlRfT: I R RRR^ 1^f^lI5lfw.SRn: I :fHf>rfRl^W: 
j?RR# ^ fIfilR: sjKIR- I Rtsft Rgl^Rg 'RflTOli 

RflR Rf^Rl^R: | 

RRNI^RR =RgRf^?TRRHT«Rl?l 
RR^R I 

I ROpn Rf^RT^H+filRl ^ Rig | -Rg; 

R^Rl^R: I fti RI? flinR RftRHRjRft^ I ^R SRRg 
‘VRigcRfJR RfelTOl gfR I 

'” Lit. 

" Kar. 3, a b. 

'■ Lit. 'lUTRtinii or arar^^tir ?«B*ra i 
Lit. s?iifl 
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«ftraR!Rft9lft I m ^ sag? ‘^cRITO^I 
«f5&aiTO»i I sjiwipw Kd-ESra^fai: I a 
^ flftraSTq. ^ ?aRR: ffil JRta. I M 
I 3WTOJR?>1 I ^ 3PWrai?: 

I fti9 jraft 'Rjng^Nraiw^T: 1 g*nfq »rl- 

^ I “«i*n^ 1 m ^ ‘sft®^ 

?R3f^#lT3; I ’ '^Wlf^ I 

(?) ^ 3?l^: 4lJI 3ri^l5ira»W?3S|^ I 
f^tf^Pl f^sq ftoiTsqqfR: I am %?!. 54 ^f^S?T: I 

54 qi 3qw5n?R*nqq^: q^qw: i 

3RT5R^ q | ^ | 

qqamRqrl^q: i 5 t 3i#i>: i q H mm 'RqFqi5Ht le: i 

5ftqqif^q<l i 
m 5feq#5Rnf^ i 

qq •ftsil^ 

“ =S*I!I?* 

" =afit^¥g 

Chi, extremely : chih, (R. 155) empty. This means also ** red ” 
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I 

^ flW*»TfiRW: I 5T3 3i3»»ii ^ I 

I 3^ I 1^4: <^tf?r: I 

3RI I? I rWWpS: I 

m 5R1^ ^ ^prai i 

m I 

Hf^ir il31*IW13l 

I ^ f]«i3 !t fii«ia |fa I 

51 5l|3 q^Higs I 

%i q^5f5Il? I 5l?lfq wmq; e^iqJUOI %qT »iqf;rl I 

qiwqrqjRT^ sr^: Mrof^i^wn^q^iq. i asRft?*? fSprai 

I 3i^5ii3iq 313^^ ans^qsiai 
I 5f ^’. aqiJJ^qiqSR qaqq^wi qHiq: | 3l«iqfliqT- 
;?R5^I31 W 5ftaT^ q#l I 

**3n^TO155 3«JH ^3 I 

" Kar. 4 a-b. 

" More lit. f^fiqq ftlPtliiqT'l. 

Kar. 4 c. 
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flf 4 35*13 

J|^53^fai5%3 TORT 33f^ I 3«lfq 313 
3313: 3tl3: I 3«nft 3 3 33T3; [sijsr;] f3fiW313: |f;33- 
I 3 33#^3:'* ftfiiTr^piraiw 4 ;r?i 
353 ^ I 3!*l f T33 q?3T33 an?R3^ 3I3ftf3 I 

^ 33131 W13331 r?3333333^ 3|T3iKil3; | 

3?3HI3i 3 f3?5I3l^33'3 I 4;33?3T3iRil^ | 

Wl3Ti^ 3SiP3>Mfq WT!g«*li^ < 13 ) 
3T% I 

33331333131313 I 

■" Lit. m. 

” Kar. +rf. 

'■ Lit. ai«3. 

Kar. 5a. 

” Or 
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’'31^ 

jf I ifg I 

am»^fTOT?F I ^ rlRa 

^*ITOII- ?ft3T 
fR I araT WRff^lR Ji ^raq»RRR!|f^qn-1 gR- 
5:^?srafi I m\ ^ q^qiDRT ^ 1 anqn^ai q 

qfgqqsi'W, i 

'3iiq;i?iTqTqqqqiiq %q i 

?5 qMq q 3lft3tqq»g fqq^ qq^ ffq qq^ftH fflS- 
fliqqq, i q ff i q^qi^^Rsfqqrfqqq- i qqifq 
sriqjRqqrsq- i q^qi^fftqr ffq qqift wraq. i 
iq^fliqq’l I q^T^qqpqqmTqiC' [qw] q^qq- 
ai^qqq; fcq«T q?^ I sR qj |q | 

qz5r^iqi#3qfq?iqiqT qrqrwRTqTqiq qpwRjqq [q^. 
qig-] qqRf^wi I qi 3P^P?qf^ qi aR^^R- 
g^qq I qlcBRqq ifRiqqTRRPl | ^ | q^qnqqt 
aiftat^sfq ffj?q%RRt t^imqnTRiq^ api qiqq^ qRlffir- 

Kar. 56. 

Then follows another interpretation (Chinese Editor). 

Lit. . 

* Lit. aifqftsfg^qim. 
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I "TOiri ^T 3ig!^ ?|t 

in^ar I 5 ir*i^r>r: i 3iRn(^ *t 

55?lf*I% an«raM»l I ^ siWftiM; flWfJRlsiI; | "ampt 

Tfen I 

sr 55*?^ I ^ ?5Ji^ jnfe i ^ 

[«nfsi] [Jl]5aif^t^T^ q I 51 [aift] 
«lg5II^?lfJ| ffa I 

awqiwf^^; sqni^f*^: 

I m Jas?!^ 51 5ft553f^?% I q?jft ?Ni^ 
3J»R^ ffii 3^5^ I ?i«iTft 1^5(13^^ 
q?!5fit5»R«RI»RIW5i II 

ff^ I q^, qWFRi 

qi^i«*q5i«i, I ^ i ^ qs^qwt 

5Rq5nqigTl«qi(J^ I rR 3RR5fo?: f^ f^RT anw sn^tfR 

q?W^I |qq? RWRI: f^fHlRaiW: qqfa 

’'' See Paramartha’s version, vrtti ad Kar. 5. 

= aWt . Kar. 5c-d. ■ 

Here 1 have changed the punctuation in the Chinese text so 
as to suit the sense. 

Kar. 6a. 
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3*1: I % m 

ftft I [3RI:] 3^^ 5if|^ I ^ I a«i 

HWITSF:- 

%ii I q*iT 

JITf»a I I ^ 3^1 fq^l> 

«ifg: sRfm I ^mm ^ ^ 
I 5Wlft ^ [a?I J ftHHia*?!!! I 

I [«l?-] 3tTO»3^ ^ ^ I *>*»! 
^^ORIT^: HI^R3^: I 


Kar. 6b. 

“* This sentence will literally read jr ei^ j 

<MI ?rWflT(^: 5aRRg^Itl. 

- etc. Kar. 6c d. 
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^«n?itla 

I ?ra: aUd sfilmf^ri i 

1^=11 ^ Jnf»a I 

3Ri^«rK7Tft5«n<aji i sr sRi^sisit fii?H ftin 

I risfl: R?l I 

?ra ^ I 

^ m: 5rR^ [”3] I 

»lf^«lR13.‘' I *113: Nw- 

3|fJ|(l; I 3 igJT [J|9R5I%] I 

^Wrf^sRra I 

aiT^q, »rFI3Tl!RTri, I [^] TO 

TO I 13 ARRorifR TO »Rf^ I f^S- 

[-SfRfR]. rr^5R3 3 31113^ [331 i RJn3^313i 

qf mT33.1 3^^JRJR^ TO 33^ I f^I3 a313iR33 
i3f lTO 33i31 I I JRftR 313 >rf ’“33113 fil^3^ | 

’‘31RR3^ I 

” In the Chinese text (Nankin Ed.) we ha\ e to read mo “ plan " 
tor shut “ who ”, as in the page 3b, line last. 

=ft|I!W. 

"' Or ftftlR3Rl, yu-pieh. 

" Lit. ftw or ap5. 

" More lit. « aUSEKWR, etc. 



^Tin^ #5^1 

qsiTfM^ ^ I ap^ SIP^ I 

^ *F?PI: I 

Jiimw ^T 3i*iRra; m »J3>ra: s^riW 

51^ I I 3^^?RRT?11 

jn??T5r^ I 3iw fl ?i?T 3R?«n ^ ft's# i ^ 

sniTRil^flB I Hi^RiRRft %TJra55IM: I ^ g?ft: 

OT^'mqi; ^j™70r»n^s% I JT«n sglfgJiq, I ffSi ^ 

I I 

^fq fq?Rfii^'T i siri 3 ?«} 

1 I ?RTfq siTfRf^'Rf!!?! rffl, ft?! 

I f^t?ITqiRT5I?n^^Sf?fTf3 rra %T^ JSS^ I 

I '‘sRqqcqira «ra i ^ sng i 

^ ^ ^smm\ I f!3?irq^ 1 sFutnrf^^q?!- 

fqjq Rcqq |fa i w I 

fq^oiJTP! a?q fq?R =qg^^: JRqq; JT^q'T II 


'■ bhumij ti “ earth'' is probably an error for anya, ta, 
“ another " as has been noted by the Chinese Editor. 

’ Or 

Lit. ^i5«i^5r eir?igTfig-oq?t. 

'* Lit. 

Here ends the Chinese text. The Chinese Editor notes that 
the commentary on remaining portion of the text is not known. 




ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE 
ALAMRANAI’AKIKSA 

WITH COlMOrS EXTRACTS I'KOM VIKITADEVA’S 
COMMENTARY 

A TKtATlSt ON Till; KXAMINVTION 01 Till; OHJt.CT-|-CAUSEJ 
01 CONSClOl bM-BS 


Adoration to all Buddhas and Bodhisattvas ! 

Those who accept that there exists an external thing w hich 
serves as the object-cause {iilambatia) of the consciousness of 
the e>e, etc. imagine either atoms to be [the ultimate object]; 
becau.se they serx'c as causes of the consciousness; or aggre¬ 
gates of atoms; because the consciousness arises represent¬ 
ing the image of the aggregates. Now [says the author:] 

1. Though atoms serve as causes of the conscious¬ 
ness {vijnapti) of the sense-organs, they are not its actual 
objects like the sense-organs; because the consciousness 
does not represent the image of the atoms. 
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[As regards the nature of] the' object, [declares the 
author,] consciousness grasps only the form of its own; 
because it arises in that form ^ Though ^ the atoms are causes 
of consciousness, they do not possess the form reflected in 
consciousness just like the sense-organs.* Therefore they 
cannot become its actual objects (alambana). 

Though aggregates of atoms are alike the image of con¬ 
sciousness, [they cannot become its actual objects;] because 

2a. The consciousness does not arise from what 
is represented in it. 

What object produces the consciousness endowed with 
the image of the object, is properly said to be the actual 

The following extracts are translations from the French of 
Vinitadeva’s commentary on the Alambanapariksa. They are first 
translated into French from the Tibetan version of the commentary 
by Mrs. Susumu Yamaguchi and_H. Meyer, and incorporated into 
their French translations of the Alambanapariksa published in the 
Journal Asiatique, Jan.-Mar. 1929. 

' [The opponent says:J If consciousness were not capable 
of being what possesses the form of atoms; it could perceive itself. 
Why will not [then] the atoms, while producing the perception, 
become the object (visaya) ? The author replies the following. 

^ Speaking otherwise, beyond the production of the form of 
object, consciousness cannot conceive the object [visaya). 

'*That is to say, if a consciousness does not manifest itself 
under one form particularly adapted (pratiniyata) to the atoms, 
how can it conceive their proper existence ? [And] if it does not 
conceive [the atoms], how can they (atoms) become the object ? 

* Though [the organ] is the cause [that produces conscious¬ 
ness], it is not capable of being the object itself; because the con¬ 
sciousness which is born of this [organ] does not grasp the proper 
nature of the organ. 

In order to refute the opinion of the opponent who maintains 
that the aggregate is the object [qrtha)^ the author says the 
following. 

^ [The opponent asks:] When one understands that [the re¬ 
presentation] is not produced by this aggregate, why could not 
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object' (dlambana) of the consciousness; because' that alone 
is spoken of [in the S'astra] as the productive cause of con- 
sciousness.^ But the aggregates of atoms are not so (ix\ do 
not give rise to consciousness) ; 

2b. Because they do not exist in substance just 
like the double moon 

The double moon is perceived [by a man] on account of 
defects of his sense-organs. But [this perception is not 
produced by the double moon, as] there exists no object like 
the double moon. Similarly the aggregates of atoms do not 
exist in substance and cannot act as causes of consciousness. 
Hence they are not its actual objects. 

2c-(L Thus both the external things are unfit to 
be real objects of consciousness. 


this [aggregate] be the perceivable object {dlawbana) ? The author 
replies the following. 

' When consciousness occurs according to the form of the 
object and this object produces (oiisciousness, this object iartlia) 
is capable of being the perceivable object [aUimbaua). 

" The following is reply to the question : Why is that which 
produces [consciousness] only the perceivable object ? 

" The S astra explains further that this object (artha) which is 
the cause [hetu) of the production of the mind and mental things 
(cittacaitta) and which gives the designations ivyavuhdra) to this 
object (artha) when the mind and mental things have been produced, 
is [precisely] the perceivable object (dlambana). 

'"This is reply to the question: Why is not the aggregate 
what produces [the representation] ? 

"For example, since a second moon does not exist in sub¬ 
stance (dravyatas), it is not capable of being the object (bhdva) 
of the cause of the perception (jlidna) which appears as if it is a 
second moon: in the same way the aggregate is no longer the cause 
of the perception which appears as if it is [the aggregate] itself. 
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The external things, atoms and their aggregates cannot 
sen'c as the actual objects of consciousness, as both of them 
are defect^'e in one or other respect.’' 

la-b. Some [acaryas] hold that the combined 
form of atoms {sancitnknra) is the cause of con¬ 
sciousness. 

All” things arc possessed of many forms; they are 
perceived in one or other form of many.*’ Even in atoms, 
therefore, there exists the aspect which produces the con¬ 
sciousness possessed of the combined form 

’’That is, (1) when, for the thesis of atoms, though there is 
causality (heiutvn), there is no form (akara)^ and il) when, for the 
thesis of aggregate, though there is form, there is no causality. 

” Having thus refuted these two theses, the author examines a 
third thesis of some of the advocates of the external things 
(bahyartha), vie., \'agbhata, etc. 

” What does it matter what e.Kists in atoms, they all exist 
substantially (draxyatas). Therefore, since they exist substantially, 
the state of combination (sancitUkara) is capable of being itself the 
cause of knowledge (v/yTSana). The atoms are thus the object 
[visayn) in another manner. 

[The author asks of these opponents:] Is it not that the 
character of atoms is well-known to be very subtle ? [Now] where 
is found in these [very subtle atoms] such a state of combination 
(saiicita-kafa) ? How can there be two contradictory characters in 
a single [thing] ? 

[The opponents reply:] All the material things are composed 
of four great elements (caturmahabliuta) and since these latter 
po.ssess the characters of colour, of odour, etc., there is what 
possesses several characters. Just as there are several characters in 
the atoms which are composed of four great elements, so also there 
are several characters in the state of combination. Thus all things 
hax'c several characters, but one cannot see all of them at the 
same time. 

Because their powers being differently affected, the organs 
cannot cognise all the objects (artha) at the same time. 

Having proved that in the atoms there is the combination, 
one, further proves that in the atoms there is the cause which 
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3c-rf. The" atomic form does not become the 
object of consciousness just like the attributes such as 
solidity, etc. 

Just as the attributes, solidity and others, though existent 
in atoms, are not perceived by the visual consciousness, so 
also the atomic form 

4a-6. In that case, the [different] perceptions of a 
pot, cup, etc. will be identical 

Though the atoms of a pot arc greater in number and 
that of a cup [less], there exists no distinction whatever 
amongst the atoms 

produces the perception nianifestinf? itself as if it is a combination. 
It IS, one asserts, the two parts of the perceivable objects (itlamha- 
nasya dvxbhUga) which lack in the two [previous] propositions. 
When one says that the existence of cause produces the perception, 
he asserts the causality. When one says that what manifests itself 
as if a combination [produces the perception], he supposes the form, 
and he proves the reality {asittva) of the state of combination. 

If there is in the atoms the state of combination which is 
their gross character, how can one call them atoms ? [The opponent 
continues the following]. 

'Mt is so because the powers of the organs are differently 
affected (pratiniyata). Likewise, though [there are atomsl they are 
no longer [capable of being object of the visual perception). 

The author, wishing to refute the third proposition, asks: 
What state of combination do you want to assert in the atoms ?, 
[and he adds :] In all cases, it is well-known that the vase and cup, 
etc., are combinations [of atoms]. In such case, what state exists 
in the atoms ?* If you say : " It is the state of vase,” the perception 
of vase will arise in all the combinations of the cup, etc. If you 
say : “ It is the state of the cup,” the perception of the cup will arise 
in all [the combinations of the vase, etc.]. Therefore the (different] 
perceptions (prihagbuddhi) called in certain case perception of 
the vase ” and in some other case “ perception of the cup ” will 
not arise. 

^'The opponent says: With regard to the vase, atoms are 
numerous: with regard to the cup, they are a few; one recognises 
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4c. If [the opponent says that] the perception 
differs in accordance with differences in the forms of 
the pot and others; 

If you think that the parts of the pot, etc. neck, etc. [and 
that of the cup] arc different, whereby these differentiating 
elements differentiate their respective cognitions. True, this 
differentiating element exists in the pot, etc. 

4d-5a. But it never exists in the atoms which 
exist in substance, because the atoms are absolutely 
identical in their dimensions '*. 

Though ” the atoms arc different in substance, there 
exists absolutely no distinction in their atomic size (pari- 
tnandalya). 

equally atoms either many or a few in other cases ; therefore there 
exists a distinction (vts'e^cr) of perception made by many " or 
“a few”. 

The author replies : The distinction in the perception (buddhi- 
ri§t*s'rt) is not capable of being made by “ a few,” or “ many ” : for 
though in the vase there are many atoms and [a feu'] in the cup, 
hou'cver there is, when the question is the character of atoms, no 
difference which exists in itself. Therefore it will happen that in 
the case of numerous atoms, one will have a large vessel, and in the 
case of a few atoms, one will have a small one; but it will not 
happen that in the same state of combination the perception of the 
vase will arise in the case where there are many atoms; and that the 
perception of the cup will arise in the case where there are a few. 

'' The difference is not found any longer in what is called the 
exiguous sphericity (parimdndalya) of atoms. 

” The opponent asks: Is it not that the atoms of the vase are 
precisely of one substance (dravya) other [than the cup], and that 
the atoms of the cup are also of one substance other [than the 
vase] ? And how can one say that there is no difference in measure ? 
The author replies the following. 

” The difference in form does not reside in the atoms. Just as 
whatever they may be and however numerous they may be, they all 
exist in the substance, so whatever may be their measures, the atoms 
are all of an exiguous sphericity, and this sphericity of the atoms is 
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56. Therefore the difTerentiation goes along with 
things substantially non-existent. 

The diflerence in forms lies only in the empirical things,” 
but not in the atoms The ’’ pot and other things are only 
empirically true. 

5c-d. For, if you remove one by one the atoms 
[of the pot, etc.] the perception illuminating the image 
of the pot, etc. will immediately vanish away. 

Even if that which is connected with them (samhandhin) 
is excluded, what substantially exist, do not cease to produce 
their own cognitions, as for example, the colour [blue,] ” etc. 

precisely their unique character. Therefore how could one difler- 
entiate the perception [by means of] the difference of atoms ? One 
will assert to this that the state of combination is Rross. Now, since 
the atoms exist in substance, they ought to exist in being which 
has no extension ”, otherwise, if they had extension (difibhriga), 
they would not be capable of existing in substance. Therefore, 
since the atoms are not extended, wherefrom comes the difference of 
arrangement ? 

” Having thus refuted the difference of forms of atoms, the 
author concludes the following. 

Because they are extended. 

^ Because they are not extended. 

'' According to the \'aisfesikas, the vase, [cupl, etc. are substan¬ 
tially existent. If the Vaisfesika asks: How do you know that 
what are called vase, [cup], etc. exist by conveniion ? The author 
replies the following. 

^ [The Vais^esika continues :1 If one would exclude [entirely] 
the atoms one after another, the perception which possesses the 
representation of the vase, etc. having not arisen, how might it 
result form this that the vase, [cup], etc. might exist conventionally ? 
The author replies the following. 

” If the vase, [cup] etc. were substantial beings, if even what 
is connected with them, was entirely excluded, they would not 
cease [to produce] the perception [of colour, etc]. 

[The Vaisfe^ika replies:] If one excludes entirely the atoms one 
after another, the cohesion isamyoga) which produces (arambha) 
7 
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It is therefore, rationally deduced that the objects of differ¬ 
ent sensual cognitions do not exist externally. 

6a-c. It is the object (artha) which exists inter¬ 
nally in knowledge itself as a knowable aspect and 
which appears to us as if it exists externally. 

Though^’ the external things arc denied, what exists 
internally in knowledge itself [i.e. its knowable aspect] 

the substance, beina destroyed, and [consequently, if] the vase 
is destroyed, is it not that the perc^tion does not arise any 
more? \Vhat prevents the vase, [cupj etc. from being existent 
[substiantally] always (san'ada) and wherever this may be (sar- 
vatra) [without their destruction]. 

[The author replies:] If the vase and other substantial things 
formed of parts (avayavidravya) exist beyond the atoms, when one 
says that the vase, [cup] etc. are constituted by atoms, is he 
willing to say (1) that the atoms exist in proper being as numerous 
as they may be, or (J) that they exist partly ? In the [second] 
case, what is beyond the elements that produce one whole (avayavin) 
exists by means of a single element of this whole owing to which 
this [whole] is going to exist there; if [as in the first case] what is 
beyond the constituent elements does not exist that is going to exist 
in [its] proper nature [svarupemt] howerer numerous the atoms 
may be; thus, the atoms as numerous as they may be, become one 
whole: vase, [cup,] etc. consequently, when the unity component 
(that is to say the atoms) of the whole is destroyed, this whole does 
not exist any more substantially; because if it existed'again, one 
would assert simultaneously several contradictory states [hhava). 

^ Having thus proved that three propositions are not capable 
of [demonstrating] that the external object is the perceivable object 
(alatnbana), [the author says] in conclusion: Since the atoms are 
not capable of being the perceivable object, therefore, etc. 

Having thus refuted the principal doctrines of other schools 
whose proposed theories could be destroyed by means of well- 
established reasonings, the author, now, wishing to establish his 
principal doctrine on the perceivable object, says the following. 

^ The opponent says: If there was no external object, is it 
not true that there would not be any conditional cause (pratyaya) 
of the perceivable object of consciousness ? 

[The author replies:] Here, one is not in the error of non-exis¬ 
tence of the conditiraal cause of the perceivable object; for,-. 
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and appears to us as though it is existent externally, serves as 
a condition of the actual object (diambanapratyaya) [to con¬ 
sciousness "]. 

6c~d. Because consciousness is the essence [of 
the external object] and that [object essence of which 
is consciousness] acts as the condition [to conscious¬ 
ness];'’’ 

The internal consciousness appears as [manifold external] 
object (artha) and also arises from that [objective asi)ect of 
its own’’]. Thus the internal consciousness is endowed with 
two parts (i.c. imago and cause) [which circumstance is absent 
in all the previous propositions] and therefore what exists 
internally in the consciousness (i.c. the objective aspect) is the 
object condition {Cilamhiinapratyaya) to the consciousness. 

If only the objective appearance of consciousness is 
experienced, [it w ill be a part of the consciousness and ap¬ 
pearing simultaneously with it]. How can a part of 

" For example, for the eye-diseased person (iaimirika)^ appear¬ 
ances of hairs, flies, etc., appear in the perception with the forms 
of hairs, flies, etc., [real]. Likewise, since the knowable asi)ect 
(grdhya-bhaga) is capable of being characteristic of the object 
(arfha), one calls it the conditional cause of the perceivable object 
ialambana). 

“ Ths opponent asks again: Then how could the know^able 
aspect be the characteristic of the perceivable object ? The author 
answers the following. 

^ And also because, thanks to the maturity of impregnations 
(vas(7f;a = perfume) frequently repeated of the blue, yellow, etc., the 
perception (jtldna) arises in possessing the characteristic of the blue, 
yellow, etc., this characteristic is the conditional cause of con¬ 
sciousness. 

” Mrs. S. Yamaguchi and H. Meyer, probably on the authority 
of \’initadeva, translate this passage thus: As consciousness, 
[through the characteristics] of the object (artha) [which exists] 
internally (ue., subjectively) (=the knowable aspect) possesses the 
characteristic of this object, this characteristic existing, the 
consciousness arises. 
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consciousness and appearing simultaneously be a condition to 
the consciousness[itself] ? 

la. [Though ^ the external object] is only a part 
[of the internal consciousness,] it is a condition {pratyaya) 
[to the consciousness], because it is invariably associa¬ 
ted with the consciousness. 

[The objective aspect of consciousness,] though arising 
simultaneously with it, becomes condition to [the conscious¬ 
ness] which is produced by other [conditions]. ^Logicians 
(naiydyika) say as below : The possession of existence (bhdva) 
[by existence] and of non-existence {ahhdva) [by non-exist¬ 
ence] is the characteristic sign of successive productions of 
the cause and result, [this result] possessing the cause.'" 

’’ [The opponent says:] In all cases, one comprehends that 
what is perceivable internally existent (>.e., subjectvely) in the con¬ 
sciousness, be thus the appearauce itself ( what appears). But, he 
will say, if this perceivable object {dlambana) appears as an appear¬ 
ance designed (dessinee) by the character of what is perceivable 
(jfieydkdra)^ this perceivable object will be v:hat appears at the 
same time as a part of this [appearance]. How could [such an 
appearance] be conditional cause (pratyaya) [of the object per¬ 
ceivable by the consciousness] ? 

If it was possible, this would be “ oneself made by oneself" or, 
the knowable aspect [grdhyabhaga) would produce the knowable 
aspect (grahyabha^a) ; horns of the right and left of the ox would 
themselves produce one by the other; this would be a formidable 
error (atiprasanga) [there]. 

”[To this objection the author replies the following]. 

” [The opponent says:] By means of discrimination of parts, 
it would be possible that oneself makes oneself, how would it be 
possible that it is what possesses the determinate cause (nimitta) 
without the confusion between the being of cause and of its result ? 
The author replies the following. 

That is to say, at the moment when the knowable aspect 
exists, the perception exists also; when it does not exist, [the per¬ 
ception] exists no more. Consequently these two [existences] which 
arise simultaneously are capable of being the cause and its result. 
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Or,« 

7b. It becomes condition also in succession by 
transmitting the force {sfakti). 

It “ is also possible successively that the objective ap¬ 
pearance ot consciousness (arthdvabhUsa). in order to give 
rise to a result homogeneous with itself, makes the force 
{yakti) seated in the [store-house] consciousness, and it is 
not contradictory *' [to the reasoning]. 

Having thus explained that the existence {bhava) of the 
object (visaya) and the existence of that which perceives the object 
(visayin) exist at the same time, the author, now, explains that the 
existence of the object (visaya) and the existence of that which 
perceives the object (visayin) arise also successively (krametia). 

When the knowable aspect disposes (dispose) the dominant 
force, it objectivizes itself into a proper being which produces 
successively [consciomness], for, while destroying itself, this know- 
^le aspect deposits at this moment its dominant force on the 
AlayavijTlatia. If therefore this dominant force produces ac¬ 
companying factors (sahakariti) at the second moment, it will pro¬ 
duce a consciousness homogeneous with [the dominant force], but 
at this moment only. 

If the [dominant force] at this moment, does not produce the 
accompanying factors, when they arise in the third, fourth, or no 
matter what instant, this [dominant force], they having matured, 
will produce the same consciousness as this. 

When one has this comprehension, he has no more difficulties 
oneself is made by oneself " or they arise at the same time " 
and others. 

Thus this blue and other [colours], the characteristics of the 
knowable aspect, which existed in the precedent perception produce 
the following perception which will have the characteristics of blue, 
yellow, red and other [colours]. 

”The opponent says: If the dominant force (s^alr/t) produces 
the perception (jUana), the dominant force will be precisely the 
object (vi$aya), while the precedent knowable aspect will not be the 
object. [The author replies the following.] 

** If the dominant force is not determined (vyavasthita) [to the 
action] by the knowable aspect, this dominant force will not produce 
any more such perception. Consequently, since the perception 
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[The opponent says:] If only the self of conscious¬ 
ness constitutes the object-condition ; how should we explain 
[the saying that] the visual consciousness arises depending 
upon the eye and [form {rupa)\ ? 

[The author replies :]“■ 

7c-rf. What is the sense-organ is [nothing but] 
the force itself [in consciousness] by virtue of its acting 
simultaneously [with the object] as an auxiliary cause 
{sahakurin) [for raising up of consciousness]. 

The*' sense-organs arc inferred from [the nature of] their 
results to he only the forces of consciousness, l)iit never 
constituted of matters/' 

which is horn of the dominant force, is also product of the knowable 
as|)ect, there is no any contradiction (x*irodlut). 

[The idea that the interior] possesses two modalities is precisely 
possible according? to the former proposition (paksa)^ for, the know'- 
able aspect producing the perception similar to itself, [the interior] 
possesses two modalities. 

*' It is so because, the eye acting simultaneously with the force 
which had already appeared, had produced [visual] consciousness. 
But if the interior form had not appeared previously to the eye, how 
could it produce the visual consciousness in acting simulaneously 
with the interior form ? 

*'‘If the organs are made by elements, [as the SarvAstivadins 
assert,] there will be this difficulty raised by the opponent, but in 
our opinion, the proper nature of the dominant force {s'aktij which 
one believes as the organ itself and which acts simultaneously 
[with the object (i'i$<?yrt)l is precisely the organ. Therefore, for us, 
just as the form is interior, the eye also is an interior proper being. 

*' [The opponent asks:] How could one know that the organ is 
the proper being of the dominant force ? [The author replies the 
followingj 

*' For, one could infer merely some cause in considering the 
result, but one could not infer the genus (viVe^a) of the cause. For 
example, one could infer the fire on merely seeing the smoke, but 
one could not infer the genus of the fire and say if these are of 
herbs, of leaves [that burning]; likewise, one could, solely by the 
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8a. That force is not contradictory to the con¬ 
sciousness/" 

That force be in consciousness, or in its self which is 
of indescrilwblc nature : there ' is no difference in production 
of the result. 

8b-d. Thus ’’ the objective aspect (visayaftipa) 

[of consciousness] and the force {sfakti) [called 

fruit chariicteristic of consciousness, make inference on the 
cause, but one could not deduce the of tlie cause, that is to 
say that winch has been made by the elements, etc. 

*'The opponent says: The dominant force (s'</it//) depends on 
the possessor of that iorce [s’aktinitit): for, without basis (tulhara), 
the dominant force is not capable to exist. The possessor of the 
force [s'aktniuit) is one of the or^^ans: now this [organ] itself has 
been constituted by the elements. 

The author answers: If one considers the representation 
{vijhapti) of consciousness, [the conception] of one basis for the 
dominant force is not contradictory. 1'his being admitted, il one 
basis is necessary, the consciousness (vijWna) itself is capable of 
being this basis (irs raya) : for, m the consciousness, there is a proper 
being which knows the object (vi.saya) and [at the same time] a 
proper being which knows itself (svasa/nvedana). 

The opponent replies: w'hile the dominant force residing in 
this [organ] made by the elements, produces one fruit different 
[from that of consciousness] the dominant force residing in 
consciousness produces [in its turn] one fruit different [from that 
which a compound of elements would produce). [Now, you assert 
that: the organ consists in the dominant force [and] however the 
fruit of elements and that of consciousness are different: the organ 
does not reside thus in the dominant force, but it is necessarily 
composed of the elements, thus the dominant force uonld be 
capable of being sometime in consciousness and sometime in the 
proper nature inexplicable (anirdcs>ya) (that is to say in the organ). 

The author replies : There is no any difference in the produc¬ 
tion of the fruit; for, in all manner (sarvatha)^ to see the form, [to 
hear the sound,; etc. are simply productions of the dominant force. 

’’[The opponent asks:] Then what is thus the cause of the 
dominant force of the organ ? 

The author replies: Just as consciousness arises from 
the dominant force of the organ, so this dominant force of the 
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sense-organ] go mutually conditioned from immemorial 
time. 

Depending upon the force (sfaiti) called eye, and the 
interior form (antah rupa) arises the consciousness which 
appears as though it is the external object, but it arises un- 
diiTcrentiated from the perceivable object. Thesetwo act 
mutually conditioned without beginning in time {anadikdla). 
Sometime''* when the force [called vdsand] gets matured, 
consciousness is transformed into a form of object (visayd’ 
kdratd) and sometime ” the force arises from [the conscious- 
nossj endowed with the form of object."^ The consci¬ 
ousness and force, both may be said to be cither different 

organ arises equally from the previous consciousness which causes 
the activity (iivedlui) of the organ, and this previous consciousness 
arises from the dominant force of the organ still more anterior. 
Thus, etc. 

^ The opponent asks: Then wherefrom does this dominant 
force proceed ? 

The author replies: The dominant force proceeds also from 
the anterior consciousness which causes the activity of the organ ; 
this consciousness in its turn proceeds from a dominant force more 
anterior, and this same dominant force proceeds from a conscious¬ 
ness still more anterior which has caused the activity of the organ. 
Thus these two, etc. 

Having thus explained that the dominant force of the organ 
and consciousness are beings (bhdva) of the cause (hetu) and 
of the fruit (phala), the author, now, in order to explain that the 
dominant force and consciousness are leciprocally mutual causes 
and this without commencement in time, says: Sometime, etc. 

The translation of this passage is done according to Para- 
martha. According to \'initadeva, French translators have done 
thus: Sometime, in [the mind which possesses] the form of this 
[object] it is the dominant force [which is produced]. 

^ Then at this moment, the cause and its fruit arising recipro¬ 
cally in an uninterrupted continuity, one says that the time is 
without commencement. 
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from or identical with one another as one may^' like. 
Thus the interior object [which is not different from consci¬ 
ousness] is endowed with two factors, [image and cause] and 
therefore it is logically concluded that consciousness [alone] 
is transformed into [external] object (n>aya). 

The treatise on the examination of the object composed 
by Acar>'a Uihnaga is complete. 


'' The opponent asks: Are the dominant force of the organ 
and that of the object different from the consciousness or not ? If 
they are different, there is only difference in denominations, but the 
object is the same; because [at this moment] one admits {pratijfUt) 
an organ and a perceivable object (Tllambana) apart from con¬ 
sciousness. If they are not different, one could not say that this 
dominant force is the organ and that this dominant force is the 
object. 

The author replies: The dominant forces are the proper 
nature {atman) of differentiations of a stage {avasthU) 

and they exist conventionally (samvrtya) ; therefore, relying upon 
the mundane designation [laukikavyavahara) one could, as he likes, 
say that [sometime] consciousness on the one hand and [the 
organ and the object] on the other are of different nature {anyatva) 
and [sometime] of mn-different nature (ananyatva). See addi¬ 
tional notes. 

For, thus, some things which exist conventionally are in certain 
case designated by different denominations; for example, one says 
*' the perfume of the sandalwood ” [now, the perfume is not the 
same thing as the sandalwood] and in some other case they are 
designated by non different [denominations]; for example, one says 
the vase is in such matter ”, etc. [now, the vase could not exist 
beyond the matter which constitutes]. 

^Thus, having demonstrated that the perceivable object 
(Slambana) is truly interior, the author in conclusion, says the 
following. 

8 



ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF DHARMA- 

pAla’s commentary on the 
alambanapariksa 

In order to light up the wisdom 
In the vicious-and-dull-minded men, and 
In order to let them extirpate their evils who spoke, 
I pay homage to Him and investigate the [true] 
meaning [of the text]. 

Some philosophers accept the external things 
as object-causes of the consciousness of the 
eye and others. 

The fruit of investigation comprises the rejection 
of what is rejectable and the adoption of what is worth 
adopting; therefore the cause for both is set forth here. 
The word' “ others " includes the five-fold conscious¬ 
ness which arises having the support of material objects 
and the senses as accepted by other schools of philosophy. 
They conceive that the senses are directed each to an 
[invariable external] real object. But the conscious¬ 
ness bom of the mind [as the sixth organ] is not to be 
accepted as correct; for, it is not directed to an 

' in the Sansbit text p. 21, lines 7—9, tn S||%Vi 
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invariable real object, but to an object which is only 
conventionally true, for example, the chariot' and the 
like. Though it may be permitted that the mental 
consciousness is conditioned by a real object endowed 
with parts' (avayaviti ^; yet it grasps also an object 
which is not its own and which lacks a form similar 
to one reflected in consciousness. But for the con> 
sciousness of the eye and others, there is well-known 
separate object invariably associated with each of the 
senses. No such fixity of object is arrived at in the 
case of mental consciousness. 

Moreover, the Truth in its essence is to be realised 
inwardly by a knowledge born of the repeated practice 
of trance, and never becomes the object of the dis¬ 
criminative thought (iarka^mana ^; and again it ap¬ 
pears as though it is perceivable, yet it shines as object 
only of a supreme knowledge born of contemplating 
what is heard and what is thought out, [and not at all 
of the mental consciousness]. Thus the object of the 
mental consciousness becomes absolutely non-existent. 
For, this object can be no capable of being condition- 
cause at the moment of its origination nor can it be 
so in the past and future moments, because the things 
of past and future are non-entities just like the uncom¬ 
posite elements of existence, [ether, etc]. For this 

' Cf. Tattvas. paS. p. 206; N^yavartika, p. 80—1 where 
different explanations are given for rathsdivat. 

' Read in the Sanskrit text p. 21, line 11, snfll 

msswQnPMra i 

*iRead in the Sanskrit text p. 22, iine, 4 for 4190^ I 
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reason, the word “ others ” is said to include the body 
of five sorts of consciousness. 

Then, if [you say that] the mental consciousness 
owes its existence to what is brought home by the sensual 
consciousness;' how is that also possible ? It cannot 
take place either in the same moment as the sensual 
consciousness or in the immediate next moment. It 
is not possible in the immediate next moment, be¬ 
cause the object like the colour, etc., has already been 
vanished away in the immediate next moment. Nor 
does the object of the present moment become condi¬ 
tion to it, because it has been grasped by sensual 
consciousness. 

[If you say that] the mental consciousness grasps 
naturally the external object of its own accord, then 
there will be no possibility of existence of the blind or 
deaf,' etc. [To accept] a sense faculty other than the 
eye, etc. is contradictory to the inferential knowledge. 
The denial of extra material object [which may suit to 
the mental consciousness being gladly admitted, why 
should we entertain a bias for the mental consciousness 
alone ? To the visual and other consciousness material 
things serving as supporting causes become bases.' 
[But to the mental consciousness there is no such thing 
as basis.) What is short of basis, has by nature no 

‘ Road ia the text, p. 22, line, 6, ffit uft l M lf aHW URlfkinR I 
Whole discussion below, cf. StIFniTfSfllb, II, 239—244. 

' Cf. Tath’as. paS. p. 825; Nylyabindupki. p. 10. 

' Read in the Sanskrit text, p. 22, line 12, 
fWWRWRJfUSiPRH I 
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function to perform, and therefore is to be non-existent; 
[s.^. ether]. So also is the case with the mind. 

[Though] the object {ulambana) may be [proved 
by] the perceptive knowledge, yet, since it consists in 
the nature of being grasped * {gtnhyasvabhuva), it is 
absolutely unreal. So we consider it right to reject 
the nature of its being object (ulambanata) and thereby 
the nature of its being basis (usfryayailt). However, the 
force {s/aktt) which constitutes the sense faculty and 
which acts simultaneously [with consciousness] will 
imagin it to exist. 

An external thing, etc. 

It is perceived that there is some object other than 
this [consciousness]. This [consciousness] makes known 
[to us] something opposite [to itself]. That something 
is called object since it is [as it were] capable of being 
grasped by an entity other than itself. 

How could one say that something {e.g. perception) 
depends upon mere collocation * (sUmagri) ? For, the 
collocation is not properly a substance. [If one argues 
that we should accept that principle in accordance with 
the TathSgata’s teaching in respect of the two-fold 
Truth, failing which] the Tathagata’s Truth will be 
far amiss from correctly understood. This argument 
goes by itself against the reasonings preceding and 

* Cf. Nyayavirtika, p. 521 where some anumana is referred 

to thus: !I HinuildRw fiwi: UHWRl I p. 656: 

sn WIPWH—•! Rw* I 

* This seems to be a reference to the Midhyamika’s stand¬ 
point. Cf. UPm etc., in the Bhavasadkrfinti sQtra, 111, 
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succeding. But, for my own part; where is [the possi¬ 
bility of] incurring such a fallacy ? For, 1 have accepted 
that it depends upon a substance {dravya) as well as 
collocation {samagri). Now it follows that even if 
some other objection is raised, that also may be taken 
to be answered. 

“ They postulate the subtle atom ’’ 

Though the subtle atom perishes as soon as it 
appears, yet two substances serve as a cause, but not 
collocation [of atoms]. For example, things, colour 
and others, though they are simultaneously present 
before the senses, become objects [only of their 
respective senses] without any confusion on account of 
the fact that the faculty of grasping a particular object 
is fixedly assigned to each sense. All substances are 
perishing, yet the double'" atom which is capable of 
existing [at the time of grasping] serves as the object- 
cause. 

“ Because the atom serves as cause for that." 

The word “ that ” means the consciousness of the 
eye, etc. It arises on a contact [of the sense-organ] 
with the object constituted of parts. So say some 
[XcSrjras]: Among the causes, that which acts as the 
productive cause becomes its actual object." 

” Contrast the TattvasaAgrahapaS. p. 55 i 

Bh&vavivdia calls 2 atoms as a dravya v. Ui, Vai^esika philos¬ 
ophy, p. 131. 

" Read in the Sanskrit text p. 23, line 14: B 

fiUnR I Cf. S'loka\'Srtika, p. 285;]anmi^. 
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“ Or some others postulate the aggregate 
of atoms " 

The advocates of this doctrine say that the aggre¬ 
gate formed of atoms serves as the actual object of 
consciousness. 

“ Because consciousness arises represent¬ 
ing the image of the aggregate of atoms.” 

The aggregate is believed to be the actual object 
of consciousness, since it is born of the aggregate 
[and endowed with its image]. It is as somebody says: 
“ A thing whose form is represented in a consciousness 
is really its object.”” Both these disputants say: 
[Here the following thesis is intended to be formulated: 
consciousness has an aggregate thing as its object; 
because it is endowed with the form of that aggregate 
object]. Now, if [the idealist objects that] this reason is 
invalid and cannot be formulated as such; for, it lacks 
an appropriate example just as the second reason which 
could prove the validity of the first one does. [Moreover, 
says the idealist, the reason is not recognised by us; 
because we do not accept that the image represented in 
consciousness pertains to an external aggregate thing, 
nor do we consider real the aggregate apart from its parts 
i.e. atoms. Therefore we do not have anything external 
corresponding to the gross form found in consciousness. 
We may now, answer that] the general quality of atoms 
iParatna^usiltnnnyalak^apa) while acting as actual 

" W e may conveniently read in Sanskrit p. 23 , Jiqe 20, 
^ ftps etc. Cf. PramaqavRrtika: tn jftrffnRT 

unr II sigm: ■ 
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object of consciousness will cause a gross form to 
appear in it. But if you assume that there is no 
external thing which may serve as a cause to conscious¬ 
ness*’ ; [then] there is a fault of the subject of your 
thesis being contradicted in its own character. So also 
is your probandutn {dharma = sudhyadhartna) unknown 
to us.“ If you say that what has been recognised by the 
opponent as an accepted fact, can only be formulated as 
an appropriate example, then the same is also to be 
applied in respect of Probandutn [you cannot prove 
by means of inference a thing which is impossible to 
prove]. 

However, one whose mind is bent on supreme 
PranaitM, says: By what reason the two reasons, source 
of dispute can be made valid, that reason is not to be 
found because of lack of example which is recognised 
both by us. Hence in what manner may the repre¬ 
sentation of the image in consciousness be established 
as valid reason ?“ 

“ Though atoms serve as causes,” etc. 
as accepted [by the advocates of atoms, that is, some of 
the early Buddhists and Jains]. The atom by itself 
cannot serve as the cause of the consciousness for the 
reason that it is not perceived and hence non-existent; 

“ VijnStiaih SvSrhsfSlambanarh is the thesis of the VijBSna- 
vSdin. This view has been much criticised by Kumarila and 
Udyotakara; (SlokavSrtika and N. VSrtika with pki and N. Sutra 
IV, 2, 26). 

“ Read in Sanskrit p 24, line 4: I 

iriswulhtil I 

" Read in Sanskrit: I 
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yet the body of atoms does so. However, they become 
objects mutually unconnected.'* 

“ Like the senses ”. 

Just as a sense-faculty, though it serves as a basis 
of the association of consciousness, never becomes its 
object; because it does not bear the image of the sense- 
faculty ; so also atoms. What do not possess the image 
of consciousness are not considered to be its objects. 
Therefore it is said: 

[25] “ That is the object" 

“ The form of its own" means the image of 
consciousness itself. “ Consciousness grasps " means 
it determines." 

How is it known that consciousness grasps only the 
form of its own ? 

“ Because it arises in that form.” 

This refers to the mind, [the preceding moment of 
consciousness]. Consciousness arises in a form which 
resembles the mind. When there is a mutual correspon¬ 
dence or co-ordination (sutupya) between the conscious¬ 
ness and the object-image, then we call it grasping 
of the object by consciousness.'* In fact, for you, there 
is no object grasped beyond consciousness. How could 
you, then, explain the causality of the object non¬ 
existent apart from consciousness for rising up of its 

“ According to KS^mira Vaibhfisikas and Bhadanta Vasu- 
bandhu atoms never get combined, (na spfvanti), see. Additional 
Notes below. 

" Read in Sanskrit: HIW 3^ I AuhA I 

“ Cf. Pnmigavir. v^tti, p. 230: I 

9 
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consciousness ? Yet there is already in the preceding 
moment the object-image. When this object-image is 
brought home in the self of consciousness just like an 
image in the mirror, it is considered that the conscious¬ 
ness has grasped its object, [and also that the latter has 
produced the former]. The self of the double atom 
does not represent the image reflected upon conscious¬ 
ness. If it does so, then we may consider the atom 
also to be its object. 

“ Like the sense organ ” 

Though it scr\’es as the cause, it becomes no object. 
If you accept that whichever is cause, is object, then the 
sense-faculty also could possibly become object. [It is 
also not possible to argue that mere causality is not crite¬ 
rion for its being object of consciousness, but a causal ele¬ 
ment which is endowed with the image felt in conscious¬ 
ness is so; because] it has already been stated that the 
reason, the possession of the image in consciousness 
suffers a fallacy of its being not established. Thus we 
have to concede that the mind, i.e. the preceding mo¬ 
ment of consciousness serves not merely as cause [of the 
following moment of consciousness], but it appears 
both as the sense-faculty as well the image of the object. 

If you establish as the cause what has been 
stated above, U., atoms”; then, atoms being the cause, 
how does it follow that the same becomes object? 
[If you say that the causality and objectivity are 
mutually concomitant and found invariably together] 

'* Read in Sanskrit p. 25, line 16: ^ etc. 
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then, the sense-faculty being the cause, that also 
will become object. [Because the sense-faculty 
never becomes object of any consciousness] the said 
concomitance incurs [26] a fallacy of inconclusiveness. 
Such being your proposition, we establish ** this: 

" Because atoms do not possess the form 
reflected in consciousness,” etc. 

Why is this sentence ? It purports to establish our 
own proposition. One cannot consider one's proposition 
to be established by merely criticising other’s thesis. 
In order to formulate his own proposition, (Acarya says 
thus:) thesis: atoms do not become objects of consci¬ 
ousness ; reason : because they do not manifest the form 
found in their consciousness; example; like a sense- 
faculty. 

If the above phrase indicates that this is the reason 
for this proposition, it would follow that the author of the 
Snstra having first set forth his opponent’s proposition, 
propounds his own one which goes in agreement with 
his opponent’s. And now the author, having paid his 
attention to the refutation of the opponent’s proposition, 
would exhibit many defects upon it and set it aside 
ultimately. [In arguing thus] the thesis which never 
varies that {i.e. reason) will be asserted. Other thesis 
which always varies [the reason] will be dissented. 

At the outset the opponent raises an objection 
(dU^afui) [to the above proposition] pointing out to its 
inconclusive reasoning. How false a syllogism you 
" Read in Sanskrit p. 26, line 1: ^ I [MIE l] 
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have formulated! Even the ordinary folk says that 
the reason which is found separated from and 
never associated with the object to be proved 
(sOdhya) is not at all a reason, but such reason gives 
rise to the doubt as to the existence of the object to be 
proved. Therefore you should formulate some other 
syllogism. Your reason “ The atoms do not possess 
the form reflected in consciousness ” may sometimes 
exist in the atoms whose innate natures are undeter¬ 
mined. But the resolve is not correct that conscious¬ 
ness always arises in co-ordination with the image [of 
the object]. Therefore there is no room for your deter¬ 
mination that the atoms do not possess the form reflect¬ 
ed in consciousness. It ought to be stated on the other 
hand, that they are of indeterminate natures. However, 
this much is certain that what produces consciousness 
does not become its object just like the atom of sense- 
faculty. There are well-known other different causes 
which produce the visual consciousness; none of them 
makes known to us the innate natures of atoms, because 
consciousness never exhibits their forms. 

What has been stated in respect of the sensual 
consciousness may also be equally applied to the other 
types of consciousness. The sense-faculty given above 
as example is in fact stated with a view of particulari- 
sation {fradarsfatiartham) and other example may also 
be obtained by way of implication (artkapattii. Thus 
the statement of the above reason also becomes useless. 

[27] [The author replies:] The atom, though it func¬ 
tions as cause, becomes no actual object of consciousness, 
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and with this intention the above statement was made. 
It is so lest the sound and other atoms should cause 
to raise up the consciousness of other sense-organ. 
Someone says: In the self of consciousness the gross 
form is not perceived; hence it is not object of itself^ 
just like the atom of the sense-faculty. Because the 
theory that the image of consciousness is due to the bring¬ 
ing home of the real object-image upon consciousness 
is not reasonable, the saying that no gross-form is 
perceived as appertaining to consciousness is very ap- 
propriate.'' 

Thus we have spoken that 

“ atoms arc not objects of consciousness.” 

The reason for this is that they do not possess the 
form [that is experienced in consciousness] and that the 
hypothesis that they are its objects is not well proved 
by any means of knowledge {pramnna). 

If so, [the opponent says,] then, let the aggregate 
of atoms be its object. [That could not be possible.] 
If you, [says the author,] desire to prove your proposi¬ 
tion on the ground that all things spoken of (in the 
world) are established (as real); [then, I may reply 
that] your reason is not an established one; this 
will be a true logic. 

” Though the aggregate possesses the image 
of consciousness ”. 

” Cf. PramBqav. vrtti, II, 211: ^ 

” It is not clear what the author has replied in regard to the 
fallacy of reason that has been pointed out by the opponent. 
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And it may become object; yet it does not act as 
its cause. For, 

“ consciousness does not arise from the aggregate." 
Aggregate-consciousness bears a form (similar to) 
the aggregate. But it does not produce consciousness. 
How can this be the cause for it? Since it has no 
characteristic of an object (ulambanalak^pa), it could 
not (be proved to) exist. As regards the nature of what 
has been previously spoken of, atom, it lacks the 
form felt in consciousness. What is, then, char¬ 
acterised as object ? 

“ Every object which necessarily produces the 
consciousness possessed of the image similar 
to itself the object), is said to be its proper 
object 

[28] In accordance with [the process of arising of} 
the object-consciousness, [we say that] what is a produc¬ 
tive cause of consciousness, that is only its object. Some¬ 
body says; Every object necessarily is the cause of 
the mind and mental elements. This object having 
produced [consciousness] is spoken of as if it was really 
grasped [by its consciousness] and then it was always 
designated as its actual object. What object possesses 
the two-fold characteristic (».e., causality and form) that 
becomes object. When there arises the fact of produc¬ 
tion, [the talk of it as] object (lUanibana) also arises. 
It is said in the scripture: When this fact arises, (or 
exists), this (other) fact also arises. This formula re¬ 
fers to the theory of dependent causation. 
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Since what is the productive cause for that con* 
sciousness is a condition for production, we assume 
that this is a thing [to serve] as object. At the first 
sight of a thing only the thing-in-itself {svalak^fia) is 
perceived and nothing more; so we do not call the 
more generality) as object (alambana). 

“ The aggregate of atoms does not produce 
consciousness; because it is not an entity in 
substance 

The aggregate is not a real entity; because it 
cannot be described either as different from or as one 
with its constituents. Whichever is nonentity has pos¬ 
sibly no efficiency of producing any result. 

“ Like the double moon ". 

The second moon does not cause to raise up the 
consciousness of the second moon [as it does not exist 
in substance]. If so, what is the cause of representing 
that image [in consciousness] ? 

" Because of the defect of the senses 
When the eye has its sight disturbed by cataract 
and other diseases, then the appearance of the double 
moon appears and that, too, not as a real entity. 

[29] “ The double moon-cognition has not 
an object, though the image of the double moon 
is reflected in it ”. 

The double moon does not become object of its con¬ 
sciousness though the latter is endowed with the image 
of the double moon; because this does not produce 
consciousness. 
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“Similarly the aggregate, as it does not 
exist in substance, does not act as cause for 
its consciousness 

Since it is not a real entity just like the double 
moon, it proves certain that the aggregate is not at all 
the cause. Hence 

“ It does not become object.” 

Here again the word “ the double moon ” is re* 
peated. The example of the double moon, it is to be 
understood, shows the reason, the possession of the 
image [by consciousness] to be an inconclusive one. The 
existence of an object for every consciousness can also be 
achieved through a common logic; hence your proposi* 
tion involves the defect of contradiction. [This argu* 
ment is not valid; for] the visual consciousness arises 
through the eye (only), but neither through the aggre¬ 
gate such as a patch of blue, etc. nor through the atom •, 
since the consciousness is not produced by both of them 
just like the consciousness born of the senses other the 
eye. This example is acceptable to all. So nothing 
else is to be mentioned. 

The example, “ the double moon ” does not exist 
in substance, hence that, having the nature of uncausal 
object, proves the same {ix. absence of the cause 
for the aggregate-consciousness). Though the double 
moon-consciousness is endowed with the image of the 
double moon, there is no real object [corresponding to 
it]. The expression also happens even in the absence 
of its causal object. 
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If you ask me: Well, there exists no second moon; 
how does one directly perceive the two images of the 
moon ? Let me explain this. Because of some potent 
force {sfakti) laid down within consciousness, it appears 
as though it is the consciousness endowed with the 
image of the second moon. Just as a man, while asleep, 
dreams that he actually sees many objects, and also 
imagines in dream that he discharges so many false 
acts; so also he imagines another moon upon the single 
moon. 

[30] Some philosophers say: When the eye-consci¬ 
ousness happens to exist simultaneously [with its afam- 
band\ and since it has been criticised that both these 
under such circumstances, arise in order, i.e. one after the 
other, immediately after these two images, a mental 
thought arises murmuring: ‘ 1 perceive the second moon.' 

Some others say: It is due to a mistake in num¬ 
ber [of the two instead of one] in the moon, that mis¬ 
take, too, happens out of the defect in the organ of the 
sight. If you do not admit the proposition of an external 
object, then the vision of gross form will be merely a 
perversive thought. 

[The author says: ] Mental consciousness does not 
arise immediately after the eye-consciousness and its 
Jtlambana coming into exisience [as you previously 
stated], but it does so only simultaneously and depend¬ 
ing upon the images of these two. Then, [asks the op¬ 
ponent,] how does an understanding arise that I see the 

" SeePramSqavSrtika, 11,294: rnad I 

" See PrakanqainKcikS, p. 38, verses 58—60. 

10 
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double moon ? [The author replies: If you stick to your 
view,] tell me; why does not the cognition arise of the 
double sound at a time immediately after the sound- 
object and its consciousness being present ? It is also 
impossible to assume that the mental consciousness 
arises successively in the case of a man who possesses the 
organ of the eye in a sound condition. Tell me, on what 
basis, are accomplished many and different things: the 
material objects, senses, their consciousness and their 
cognizable varieties [without intervention of the mental 
consciousness] ? [So we must accept that there also arises 
simultaneously the mental consciousness by virtue of 
which we are able to congnize many and varied things.] 
One who says that I perceive the single moon as 
double and accepts that there is the external object 
apart from consciousness, how will that man also 
explain the mistake in number causing the delusion 
of the double moon to arise? [That is to say, he 
must also resort to the aid of mental consciousness to 
explain it satisfactorily.] 

“ As both atoms and their aggregates are de¬ 
fective in one or other respect, they are not real 
objects of consciousness." 

The nlambana consists in two parts, viz. repre¬ 
sentation of its own image and causality for its con¬ 
sciousness. The atom lacks in the first part, i.e. its 
image is not represented in consciousness, and the 
aggregate is devoid of the second part, t.e., causality. 
Thus these two defects as have been discussed, point 
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OQt to the identity between the object and its con¬ 
sciousness. 

[31] “ Some JcSryas hold that the combined 
form of atoms (sanciUlkiira) is the cause of 
consciousness 

In each atom there exists the combined form. That 
alone is perceived as the {^ross form in proportion to 
the number of atoms. That combined form, too, is 
real and produces the consciousness of the form of its 
self; because it exists in substance. 

“ It becomes the actual object " ; 

because it fulfils the said two conditions. This (com¬ 
bined form) is already an accomplished fact. Hence 
no question arises whether it is the same as the atom 
itself or not so. 

‘‘ All things are possessed of many forms ”. 

These atoms themselves are regarded as possessed 
ot atomic form as well as combined form. How can a 
single element be described to possess two forms ? All 
things which arc collocations of material elements are 
considered to be of four great elements, earth, etc. as 
their essence, and have many forms. They are naturally 
possessed of distinct forces [each]. [For example,] 
the image of the blue and other colours existing in a 
substance-element and the same existing in a sense- 
organ are known to be quite different [from each other]. 
In the atom, among many forms “ there also exists the 
combined form.” 
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Only this form becomes object of the conscious¬ 
ness of the eye, etc. So it becomes 

" the direct object of perception 

If so, why do you not say that cognition of atoms is 
possessed of combined form ? [You admit that] the atom 
is of combined form. Why do you not likewise admit 
that its cognition is also of the combined form ? Why 
do you only say: 

" There exists the combined form in the atom ” 

[32] This sentence, having the nature of a sentence 
formulated to that effect, shows as well that their cogni¬ 
tions are possessed of the combined form of atoms. If 
so, binary atom has the form of binary atom, how has 
it combined form? Only the aggregates of different 
atoms are admitted in this system of thought; and 
these aggregates themselves constitute the combined 
forms. It is for this reason that they are not [con¬ 
sidered to be] existent in substance. This point has 
already been mentioned; why is it repeated again ? 
With some other motive it is done so. [That motive is 
his:] Though the substance-elements are each different 
in their nature, yet it is to be understood that this 
combined form is related to their mere collocation. 
When we analyse it, no more exists the combined form. 
Moreover, though all things are regarded only as the 
aggregates of atoms, still each thing has a relative differ¬ 
ence, and we may perceive it in each substance. However, 
the scriptural passage like " What is material element, 
blue, (etc.), that is the earth element {Prthmdlatu)’* 
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is to be interpreted as a sentence intended to demon¬ 
strate the Truth. . . 

If so, how is it that atoms are not perceived bjr 
senses ? and how are they perceived only by the knowl¬ 
edge of Tathata, Suchness ? [The opponent continues:] 
“The atomic form becomes no object of 
the [sensual] consciousness 
This does not become object of the sensual con¬ 
sciousness ; hence it is beyond the senses. The object 
which does not fall within the operation of senses, 
ought to be cognized only by the knowledge penetrating 
into Suchness. What is the argument for such an as¬ 
sumption? It is simply this: the atomic form never 
comes within the range of direct perception; 

“ just like its solidity and other attributes.” 

Blue and other colours 

“though really existent in atoms, do not 
become objects of the visual and other con¬ 
sciousness.” 

[33] Because the powers of senses are related to- 
particular objects [only, not to all]. 

“ So also atomic form." 

This is not contradicted, but consented to by both 
parties. The opponent objects: Let the atomic form ap¬ 
pear as perceptible and not solidity, because they, 
both differ one from the other in nature. We reply: 
That property [of atoms] is accepted as probam 

^ Since the exact Sanskrit equivalent of the Chinese expression,. 
chi chih is not ascertainable, the passage, . ., opigRi 

is left untranslated. 
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which is common to all ten bases formed by the materi¬ 
al elements; hence no fallacy of exclusion of reason 
from the sapai^adrfUtnta. Therefore this formulation 
[of syllogism] is in no way defective* 

“[Different] perceptions of pot, cup, etc., 
will be identical ” 

for you who hold thus, (that is, the things are 
mere aggregates of atoms). For, consciousness does 
not differ as its object does not differ; and the sensual 
consciousness assumes its form in accordance with the 
-object lying ahead (or in front). The opponent asks: 
How do you know that there is no difference in the 
-object of consciousness ? The author answers; 

“There exists no distinction among the 
many atoms of pot, cop, etc.” [though the 
number “ many ” may vary in each case]. 

This sentence means this; Though the atoms in 
their combined forms become objects of our cognition, 
yet, while the self-nature of the pot, etc., being cogniz- 
-ed, there exists even among the many aggregates of 
atoms, no such character that can distinguish one aggre- 
l^te of atoms from the other”. Because we do not admit 
[as real] the combined form distinct in each aggregate, 
apart from their own real [atomic] forms, the sensual 
-consciousness that has arisen depending upon that form 
will be identical. It is thereby settled that only the 

” The prayoga may be like this: 9 i 

" Read in the Sanskrit text, p. 33,1.13 above. 
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self*nature of atoms is object {alambana). And in 
the undifferentiated form of atoms, there exists no ele¬ 
ment that causes to produce some discriminating and 
reinvestigating thought [regarding the differentiated 
gross form, such as pot, etc.]; for, such thought will be 
a separate one, just as a thought springing up from 
a blue patch, etc. [That being the case, the dis¬ 
criminating thought of gross form, pot, etc., will 
arise only when there is present the causal element. 
That causal element being absent, our idea of gross 
form is baseless.] 

“ If [the opponent says that] the perception 
differs on account of differences in the forms 
[of the pot, etc.]." 

[34] Here “ the form" means the fmage that dis¬ 
tinguishes itself in each case. The pot and cup are 
distinguishable in their forms by virtue of their different 
parts, neck, belly and bottom, etc., and our cognitions 
differ on that account. 

The author replies : It is quite true, 

“ but the [different forms] do not exist in 
substance.” 

No atoms constituting the object cognized by the 
sensual consciousness, are varied [in their size]. Though 
the aggregates of atoms are true empirically, yet they, 
being closely analysed, do not fall within the cognizance 
of senses. [There remain as real only atoms, and never 
the aggregates.] The [real] objects of cognition 
atoms) which are identical in form, cannot, properly 
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speaking, become causes for different forms of cog¬ 
nitions. 

[The opponent asks:] How do you know that 
there exists no distinction in form among the atoms ? 

[The author replies:] 

“ Because the atoms are absolutely identical 
in their dimension 

All objects are constituted of parts and these parts 
necessarily admit of distinction of forms. The proper 
nature of atoms, however, is devoid of any part and 
very subtle. Therefore how can we assign to it any 
distinction of form ? 

“ Though the pot, cup, etc., are (apparently) 
varied objects, there exists absolutely no dis¬ 
tinction in their atomic nature.” 

For, anything destitute of parts, neither increases 
nor decreases. 

[35] “We therefore understand that there 
is no reality " 

in the aggregates of atoms. 

Everything composed of parts, has a form which 
is attributed to it, and not real of its own; and as such 
it does not fall within the domain of senses. Thus the 
opinion has been above criticised after a careful study 
that the aggregates of atoms tend to show their different 
real forms. Therefore [different] cognitions of pot, cup, 
etc., are, in fact, destitute of real objects different [in 
form] just as the feelings of happiness and misery are. 
Thus [it is clear that] atoms do not distinguish objects. 
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Nor can the form [perceived by our senses] be pro¬ 
per nature of that object. 

Or 

“ If the distinction in parts is inferred (lit 
spoken oO on account of the distinction in 
forms." 

This sentence intends to show that the proposi¬ 
tion that nothing that is non-differentiated [in its 
nature] becomes object incurs a logical fallacy called 
siddhasddhana, proving of what is already well-known. 
The opponents hold that the atom is in fact a thing 
which is not distinguishable in its nature, yet the 
different cognitions happen on account of differences 
in forms. We also admit that the atom is an undistin- 
guishable object. Therefore this proposition incurs the 
fallacy of siddhasudhana 

The sentence, “ Because the atoms are absolutely 
identical in their dimension ” shows the conclusion to 
be invalid that the difference in substances, ((.e., com¬ 
ponent parts, atoms) causes difference in objects [com¬ 
posed of substances]. 

Or, it makes clear that the cognitions of the pot 
and cup, etc., do not bear the images of atoms; hence 
the atoms are not their actual objects in as much as they 
are not objects of other cognitions; by “other cog¬ 
nitions ” is meant either mental consciousness or one 
bom of other senses; for, a condition of some blue patch 
being present, the cognition (bom, thereof) does not 

" This retort of the siddhasSdhanadofa is not convincing as it 
stands in the text of the Chinese version. 
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bear the image of some yellow patch. Though the- 
qualities of atoms are many, they cannot be different¬ 
iated one another in any way; but the sensual cogni¬ 
tions, however, are distinguishable one another in their 
forms; therefore the forms felt in the cognitions are not 
of the atoms.*' 

[36] Or, we may take that the following idea is in¬ 
tended in the verse: An objection that the atoms are dis¬ 
tinguishable by themselves has been put forth and ans¬ 
wered in order. If the aggregates of atoms are regarded 
as having forms other than that of atoms, then it is 
logically to be established that those forms of the aggre¬ 
gates are not real. There is also some other reasoning 
to be mentioned here thus: 

“ If those atoms are removed one by one, 
the perceptions of the pot, etc., do not arise.” 

Things, that we speak of, like the pot, etc., are 
not real things just like sertHy army and other aggre¬ 
gates, so they do not exist in substance. The following 
is another mode of reasoning: 

“ What objects are not found separated from 
what objects, that former objects are not differ¬ 
entiated from that [latter] objects. [Aggregates 
are not found separated from atoms, so the aggre¬ 
gates are not to be differentiated from atoms].” 

The distinguished form [experienced in cognising 
the pot, etc.,] is other than the one [pertaining to atoms ]; 

* Read in the Sanskrit text, p. 35,1.17: <Rin^ 3||^ 

fiRwiwwi ■, etc. 
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because that cognition experiences the forms of the ob¬ 
jects like the pot, etc. This inference contradicts the 
real state of things. For example, when the sound- 
object is present, no cognition of a blue patch would 
arise in us. However, although it may be admitted 
that the aggregate is grasped and some other thing 
is experienced; yet it is absolutely impossible to prove 
that there is distinction among the forms of atoms. 

“[It is the object] which exists internally 

[in knowledge itself] as a knowable aspect." 

This line establishes what the actual object of 
consciousness is according to the author. If, in general 
analysis [of a cognition], there is no object [being re¬ 
garded as one separate from consciousness]; then it 
evolves lokavirodfia, contradiction with the world—a de¬ 
fect for one's own proposition. For, the scriptures state 
four conditions [for rising up a consciousness]. 

The word “ internally " shows that there is no ob¬ 
ject-cause apart from the inner consciousness. [37] The 
word “knowable aspect" shows that the thing in the form 
of object is consciousness-product {vijTi’anaparifama). 
Thus the idea of the external that exists in consciousness 
is grasped as an external object. Now the contradiction 
with the experience of world comes in; for, men of the 
world all accept the objects as externally existing. There¬ 
fore the author says “ as if it exists externally." The 
real object, however, does not exist apart from con- 
■sciousness. Its knowable aspect 


“ appears to us as if it exists externally.” 
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The expression “ I see the object externally " is> 
based upon wrong belief just as the visual consciousness- 
of the hair*like thing in the sky, etc. 

“ Though the external things are denied.” 

The external thing does not exist in realit}', because 
it is not experienced as such. If we examine it very care¬ 
fully with reasoning, we do not experience it externally 
and in its own invariable essence. Though the opponent 
may admit [a thing] characterised as external and ex¬ 
isting in substance, yet it cannot become the object- 
cause of consciousness. Nor is the form of atoms 
experienced; because the atoms possess no forms 
[experienced in our cognitions]. 

“ [That gruhynmga] which appears to us as 
though existent externally, serves as the actual 
object-cause.” 

Because [that alone] possesses the form of that (i.c.. 
object). [To prove the above the following syllogism is 
formulated.] Whatever thing possesses whatever form, 
that thing is identical with that form; for example, 
the causality is possessed of its own form, the 
nature of being cause; that causality is not distinct 
from the nature of being cause]. 

Again the author sho^vs some distinct character of 
the actual object (alatnbana) when he says: 

“ Because consciousness is the essence of 
that [t.e., object],” etc. 

[38] It is clear that the external thing which is an 
illusion, does not exist as an object. The form of an 
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object follows only in comformity with our mental 
imagination; and it is not real; for, if that which is 
imagined is separated from consciousness; there is 
nothing left in the external. 

" The forms of the experienced objects do 
not originally exist apart from consciousness." 
flence it is called " the knowable in its essence 
existing internally The word “ internally " indicates 
that the knowable does not exist beyond consciousness. 
The knowable, [externally] non-existent by its nature is 
regarded as existent internally. 

" It also arises from that.” 

.■\ part of consciousness may arise, sometime from' 
itself, because the seventy-fifth element (i.e. conscious¬ 
ness) has a special character. Since no consciousness 
arises in separation from its object (j^a), that part 
[of consciousness] (i.e. the knowable aspect) is produced 
by consciousness itself, and we need not admit a fifth 
cause for it. 

“ Because (consciousness) is endowed with 
two parts (i.e. image and cause).” 

It is clear that it is the actual object and to be 
shown as a proof [for our proposition] because of its 
being decisive argument^' (t.e. its double nature). This 
object of double characteristic alone is considered to be 
Probam (sadhana). What is the external thing other 
than [this object], that is not to be regarded as condi¬ 
tion-cause for consciousness; [for example] things- 
Omit the vord in the Sanskrit text, p. 38,1. 11. 
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experienced in dream-thought [cannot at all serve as its 
causes]. ” What is said to be of a double character, 
becomes a single proof (ekam sodhanam ); thus only 
consciousness (t.e. its knowable aspect) is endowed with 
the image of object, and also gives rise to another 
•consciousness. Therefore a part of consciousness be¬ 
comes a single proof {ekam pramn^m) on account of 
its discharging these two functions. 

Now, though 

what exists internally in consciousness is 
admitted [as condition-cause]; 

[39] since it has been examined that the external 
things are of unreal character, there can be no other real 
character thereof. The object is experienced only in 
pursuance of our mental habitual imagination. But 
the image of object is immanent in consciousness itself, 
and that alone will be logically correct. [The oppo¬ 
nent asks:] 

“ How can a part of consciousness and 
appearing simultaneously be a condition [to 
consciousness itself]?" 

[Author replies:] The knowable aspect {grnh- 
yUihsfa), as it does not exist without consciousness, 
gives rise to another consciousness. 

[The opponent continues:] Now, [you have] a 
fallacy called self-affecting ; since 

” Here prayoga may be thus: | I 

^ wosmo. *1 wawm I WF i 
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it is yet only a part of consciousness just like its part 
that grasps. [When it becomes as being grasped,] it 
cannot at the same time serve as a cause. [We always 
experience that] consciousness arises as being dis¬ 
coloured by the forms of the external things. The 
image-part of consciousness springs up simultaneously 
with consciousness; it cannot act as cause for the 
latter; because no two things simultaneously arising 
act mutually as cause and effect; for example, a pair 
of horns of a cow. Moreover, we do not say that an 
object is co-existent with its self which is no other than 
that object. For, the term ‘ co-existence' denotes some 
connection between two distinct objects. But you do 
not admit that there is an object distinct from con¬ 
sciousness. Therefore how can you call such an object 
co-existent ? 

[The author replies:] It is true. But, as different 
images [in consciousness] arc [experienced], we describe 
them [as if they are] distinct [from consciousness]. 
We assume that consciousness is possessed of distinc¬ 
tions [in itself] for the reason that there exists the 
divergence between the perceptible part and image-part 
[of consciousness]. 

[The opponent continues:] If it is so; then, the 
nature of being condition-cause {pratyayatvti^ will [as 
you assume] constitute what is grasped (grsAya).” No 
object of assumed character could be regarded as 
possessing the self-substance. Now such an object 

"See PartbasirathimisTra, 8lokavartikavyakhya, p. 309; 
mot RRIWl I (V. Additional Notes, last page.) 
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becomes something other than the condition-cause 
indeed. 

[The author answers:] This is not contradictory 
[to our experience]. [The preceding moment of] con¬ 
sciousness, as it has been grasped as a distinct object, 
is accepted as a condition-cause just like its disappear¬ 
ance of immediate preceding moment {samanantara- 
■tUrodha) a condition-cause. The moment a consciousness 
of homogeneous character (sabhuga) disappears, the 
same consciousness is regarded as cause into four ways.^ 


” Four causes are: hetu, Slambana, samanantara and 
-adhipati. 
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1. DbaA. pohi. rnam. par. rig. pahi. rgyu I 
phra. rab. rdul. dag. yin. mod. kyi I 
der. mi. snah. phyir. dehi. yul. ni I 
rdul. phran. ma. yin. dbah. po. bzhin II 

2. gah. Itar. snah. de. de. las. min I 
rdzas. su. med. phyir. zla. gSis. bzhin I 
de. Itar. phyi. rol. ghi. gar. yah I 

bio. yi. yul. du. mi. run. ho II 

3. kha. cig. hdus. pa^i- mam. pa. dag I 
sgrub. pa. yin. par. hdod. par. byed I 
rdul. phran. mam. pa. rnam. rig. gi I 
don. min. sra. Bid. la. sogs. bzhin II 

4. de. dag. Itar. na. bum. pa. dan I 

kham. phor. sogs. blo. mtshuhs. par. ^gyur I 
gal. te. mam. paU. dbye. bas. dbye I 
de. ni. rdul. phran. rdzas. yod. la II 


12 
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5. med. de. tshad. dbye. med. phyir. ro I 
de. phyir. de. rdzas. med. la. yod I 
rdul. phran. yoAs. su. bsal. na. ni I 
der. snan. s'es. pa. Sams, hgyur. phyir II 

6. naA. gi. s'es. byaU. no. bo. ni I 
phyi. rol. Itar. snaA. gaA. yin. te I 
don. yin. rnam. sfes. Aa bohi. phyir I 
dehi. rkyen. Bid. kyaA. yin. phyir. ro II 

7. gcig. chahaA. mi. hkhrul. phyir. na. rkyen I 
nus. pa. hjog. phyir. rim. gyis. yin 

lhan. cig. byed. dbaA. nus. pa. yi I 
Ao. bo. gaA. yin. dbaA. pohaA. yin II 

8. de. yaA. rnam. rig. la. mi. hgal I 
de. Itar. yul. gyi. Ao. bo. daA I 

nus. pa, phan. tshun. rgyu. can. daA I 
thog. ma. med. das. hjug. yin II 

Dmigs. pa. brtag. pa. rab. tu. byed. pa. slob. dpon. 
phyogs. kyi. glah. pos. mdzad. pa. rdzogs. so II 



TIBETAN VERSION OF THE SLAMBANA- 
PARlKSSVBTTI 


RGYA. gar. SKAD. DU I A. LAM. BA. NA. PA. 

RI. KS'A. B?TTI II 

Bod. SKAD. DU I dmigs. pa. brtag. pabi. hgrel. pa I 


Sans, rgyas. dan. byan. chub, setns. dpah. thams. 
cad. la. phyag. htshal. lo II 

Gah. dag. mig. la. sogs. pahi. rnam. par. s'es. pahi. 
dmigs. pa. phyi. rol. gyi. don. yin. par. hdod. pa. 
de. dag. ni. dehi. rgyu. yin. pahi. phyir. rdul. phra. rab. 
dag. yin. pa. ham. der. snah. bahi. s'es. pa. skye. bahi. 
phyir. de. hdus. pa. yin. par. rtog. graA. nal de. la. 
re. zhig. 

dbah. pohi- mam. par. rig. pahi. rgyu I 
phra. rab. rdul. dag. yin. mod. kyi I 
der. mi. snah. phyir. dehi. yul. ni I 
rdul. phran. ma. yin. dbah. po. bzhin II1II 

yul. zhes. bya. ba. ni. s^es. pas. ran. gi. Ao. bo. Aes. 
par. hdzin. pa. yin. tel dehi. rnam. par. skye. bahi. 
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phyir. roll rdul. phra. mo. dag. ni. dehi. rgyu. Bid. yin. 
do. zin. kyan. de. Ita. ma. yin. te. dbad. po. bzhin. no II 
de. Itar. na. re. zhig. rdul. phra. mo. dag. dmigs. pa. 
ma. yin. no II 

hdus. pa. ni. der. snaA. ba. Bid. yin. do. zin. kyaA I 
gah. Itar. snail, de. de. las. min I 
don. gaA. zhig. raA, snaA, bahi. rnam. par. rig. pa. 
skyed. pa. de. ni. dmigs. pa. yin. par. rigs, te I hdi. Itar. 
de. ni. skye. bahi. rkyen. Bid. du. bsfad. pas. so II hdus. 
pa. ni. de. Ita. yaA. ma. yin. te I 

rdzas. su. med. phyir. zla. gtiis. bzhin I 
dbaA. po. ma. tshaA. bahi. phyir, zla. ba. gBis. 
mthoA. ba. ni. der. snaA. ba. Sid. yin. du. zin. kyaA. 
de^i. 3 ml. ma. yin. no II de. bzhin. du. rdzas. su. yod. pa. 
ma. yin, pa. Bid. kyis. rgyu. ma. yin. pahi. phyir. hdus. 
pa. dmigs. pa. ma. yin. no II 

de. Itar. phyt. rol. ghi. gar. yah I 
hlo. yi. yul. du. mi. run. ^ II 2 II 
yan. lag. gcid. ma. tshaA. bahi. phyir I phyi. rol. 
gyi. rdul. phra. mo. daA. tshogs. pa. zhes, bya. bahi don. 
ni. dmigs. pa. ma. yin. no II 
hdi. la. ni. 

kha. c^. hdus. pd^. mam. pa. dag I 
pa. yin. par. hdod. par. byed I 
don. thams. cad. ni. mam. pa. du. ma. can. yin. 
pas. de. la. mam. pa. hgah. zhig. gis. mAon. sum. du. 
hdod. do II rdul. phra. rab. mams. la. yaA. hdus. par. 
snaA. bahi. sfes. pa. bskyed. pahi. rgyu^i. dAos. po. 
yod. do II 
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rdul. phran. mam. pa. mam. rig. gi I 
don. min. sra. Hid. la. sogs. bzhtn II3 H 

ji. Itar. sra. ba. fiid. la. sogs. pa. ni. yod. bzhin. du. 
yaA. mig. gi. blohi. yul. ma. yin. pa. Itar. rdul. phra. 
mo. Hid. kyan. hdraho II 

de. dag. liar. na. bum. pa. dah I 

kham. phot. sogs. bio. mtshuhs. par. hgyur I 

bum. pa. dan. kham. phor. la. sogs. pahi. rdul. 
phra. mo. rnams. la. ni. man. du. zin. kyan. khyad. par. 
hgah. yan. med. do II 

gal. te. mam. pahi. dbye. bos. dbye I 

gal. te. hdi. sham. du. mgrin. pa. la. sogs. pahi. 
rnam. pahi. khyad. par. las. gab. gis. na. blohi. khyad. 
par. du. hgyur. bahi. khyad. par. yod. do. sham. du. 
sems. na. khyad. par. hdi. ni. bum. pa. la. sogs. pa. la. 
yod. kyi I 

de. ni. rdul. phran. rdzas. yod. /a II 4 II 
med. de. tshad. dbye. med. phyir. ro I 

rdul. phra. rab. rnams. ni. rdzas. gzhan. yin. du. 
zin. kyan. zlum. po. la. ni. med. do II 

de. phyir. de. rdzas. med. la. yod I 

rnam. pahi. dbye. ba. ni. kun. rdzob. tu. yod. pa. 
dag. kho. na. la. yod. kyi. rdul. phra. mo. rnams. la. 
ma. yin. no II bum. pa. la. sogs. pa. ni. kun. rdzob. tu. 
jrod. pa. hid. de I 

rdul. phran. yohs. su. bsal. na. ni I 
der. snah. sfes. pa. name, l^yur. phyif II 5 II 
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idzas. su. yod. pa. mams. la. ni. hbrel. pa. can. 
bsal. da. zin. kyaA. kha. dog. la. sogs. pa. bhzin. da. ran. 
gi. bio. hdod. pa. med. do II de. Ita. bas. na. dban. pohi. 
bio. mams. kyi. yal. ni. phyi. rol. na. ma. yin. par. 
hthad. do II 

nah. gi. sfes. byahi. iu>. ho. ni I 
phyi. rol. Itar. snah. gait. yin. te I 
don. yin 

phyi. rol. gyi. don. med. bzhin. du. iphyi. rol. Ita 
bur. snaA. ba. nan. na. yod. pa. kho. na. dmigs. pahi. 
rkyen. yin. no II 

mam. sfes. ho. boihi. phyir I 
dehi. rkyen. hid. iyah. yin. phyir. ro II 6 II 

naA. gi. rnara. par. s'es. pa. ni. don. du. snaA. ba. 
daA I de. las. skyes. pa. yin. pas I chos. Aid. gSis. dan. 
Idan. pahi. phyir. nan. na. yod. pa. kho. na. dmigs. 
pahi. rkyen. yin. no II 

re. zhig. de. Itar. snaA. ba. Bid. yin. la. reg. na I 
dehi. phyogs. gcig. po. lhan. cig. skyes. pa. go. ji. Itar. 
rkyen. yin. zhe. na I 

gcig. chahah. mi. hkhrtd. phyir. na. rkyen I 

lhan. cig. par. gyur. du. zin. kyaA. hkhrul. ba. med. 
pahi. phyir. gzhan. las. skyes. pahi. rkyen. du. hgyur. 
te I hdi. Itar. gtan. tshigs. Pa. dag. ni. yod. pa. daA. 
med. pa. dag. gi. de. daA. Man. pa. Bid. ni. rgya. daA. 
hbras. bu. rgyu. daA. Man. pahi. rim. gis. skye. ba. 
dag. gi. yaA. mtshan. Bid. yin. par. smraho II 
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yan. na. 

nus. pa. hjog. phyir. rim. gyis. yin I 
Tim. gyis. kyan. yin. te I don. du. snaA. ba. de. ni. raA. 
dan. mthun. pahi. hbras. bu. skyed. par. byed. pahi. 
nus. pa. rnam. par. s^es. pahi. rten. can. byed. pas. mi. 
hgal. lo II 

gal. te. ho. na. nan. gi. gzugs. kho. na. dmigs. pahi. 
rkyen. yin. na I ji. Itar. de. dan. mig. la. brten. nas. mig. 
gi. rnam. par. s'es. pa. skye. zhe. na I 

than. cig. byed. dbait nus. pa. yi I 
no. bo. gah. yin. dban. pohan. yin II 7II 

dban. po. ni. ran. gi. hbras. bu. las. nus. pahi. Ao. bo. 
Aid. du. rjes. su. dpag. gi. hbyun. ba. las. gyur. pa. hid. 
du. ni. ma. yin. no II 

de. yah. mam. rig. la. mi. hgal I 

nus. pa. ni. rnam. par. s'es. pa. la. yod. kyaA. ruA I bstan. 
tu. med. pahi. ran. gi. no. bo. la. yod. kyaA. ruA. ste. 
hbras. bu. bskyed. pa. la. khyad. par. med. do II 

de. Itar. yul. gyi. ho. bo. dah I 
nus. pa. phan. tshun. rgyu. can. dah I 
thog. ma. med. dus. hjug. yin II 8 II 

mig. ces. bya. bahi. nus. pa. daA I naA. gi. gzugs. la. 
brten. nas. mam. par. sfes. pa. don. du. snaA. ba. dmigs. 
kyis. ma. phye. ba. skyeho I hdi. ghis. kyaA. phan. tshun. 
gyi. rgyu. can. dan I thog. ma. med. pahi. dus. pa yin. 
te I res. hgah. ni. nus. pa. yoAs. su. smin. pa. las. mam. 
par. s^es. pa. ni. yul. gyi. mam. pa. hid. du. hbyuA. la. 
res. hgah. ni. dehi. rnam. pa. la. nus. paho II rnam. par. 
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s^es. pa. daA. de. gSis. gzhan. nid. daA I gzhan. ma. yin. 
pa. Sid. du. ci. dgar. brjod. par. byaho II 

de. Itar. na. naS. gi. dmigs. pa. ni. chos. fiid. gBis. 
dab. Idan. pahi. phyir. yul. Bid. du. hthod. do II 

Dmigs. pa. brtag. pahi. hgrel. pa. skb. dpon.phyogs. 
kyi. glah pos. mdzad. pa. rdzogs. so II 



ADDITIONAL NOTES 

Page 3, line 1. filaiqzr Triiiis'ikabhasya ed. S. Levi, 

p. 21. arRnrn (=3TTWSi;f)lI l Mad. vrtti ed. L. V. Peussin 

p. 364, 7. Alamhana stands for alamhanapratyaya —So explain 
the Chinese translators, Paramartha and Hiuan Tsang. It may also 
be clear from Dharmapala's comment, pp. 21-22 above. Alambana- 
pratya is explained by Candrakirti: ^ 

3?Tc5*^!f5I512ls I Mad. vrtti, p. 77, 2. (Cf. S'alistamba 
Sutra; I Ibid. pp. 567,9.) an^jsjig- 

I w 3IT?»^515W: W. I Madhya- 

makavatara (Sanskrit text) pp. 12, 2. Another interpretation is 
also given by him : 

3^ ^ arrawiir ^ l ibid. p. 12, 7. According 

to this interpretation alamhana is an element (dharma) by support 
of which a consciousness arises, that is to say, a supporting element 
in the process of cognition is alamhana, S. Yamaguchi and 
H. Meyer, on the authority of the Abhidharmakosfa of Vasubandhu 
(chaps. 1 and II, p. 307, 11. 5-6) and of the Triihsfikabhasya of 
Sthiramati, p. 21 ( = fwi) 

translate everywhere the term alamhana as ** perceivable 
objectAnd Yasfomitra’s comment makes the point clearer: 
^ afRSWR I pp. 1,18,17. 

P. 3.1. l.^gnf^o Dharmapala comments that the five-fold 
consciousness is meant here. Hiuan Tsang follows him. But, 
according to Paramartha six-fold consciousness is meant there with 
addition of manovijflana, Vinitadeva is said to agree with Para* 
martha here. 

13 
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P. 3, 1. 2. Omit in the Sanskrit text the word IRRR ” after 

P. 3,11.1—3. Vasubandhu in his Vimsfikaand itsbhasya, speaks 
of three different opinions on the external things: (1) The first 
opinion is that the object of our cognition is one {lika), i.e, one whole 
{avayavin) ; (2) the second one is that it is many, i,e, atoms, and (3) 
the third view is: it is the collocation of atoms [saAghata), The 
first opinion is held by Vaisfesikas. The holders of other two views 
are not named there (see Appendix A, p. 105 below). According to 
the commentary of Vinitadeva on the Vimsfakaprakarapa as recorded 
by the French translators, the second opinion, that is referred to by 
Difinaga as the first, is that the numerous atoms exist allowing 
amongst themselves some intermediate space=rdtt/. phra, rah. 
phrag. can. de. gnas. du. tna. The third one that is referred to by D. 
as the second, affirms that the atoms exist without any intermediate 
space amongst themselves a rah. de. dag. har. med.par^ 

gnas ; that is to say, these atoms which have reciprocal support are 
united—^Aan. thsun. hltos. pa. daA. hcas. pahii. rdul. phra. rah. 
de. dag. lUd. lidus. pa (French trans., p. 48, n. 3). 

Again Vasubandhu in his Kosfa, says that it is the Kasfmira 
Vaibhasikas who hold that the atoms exist with some interspace and 
in close vicinity, (RTr^: but do not get combined, and that 

Bhadanta [Vasubandhu] asserts that the atoms exist without any 
interspace, and due to this, they are called ** combined ” (nirantaratve 
tu spr^a satfijUa). Compare Tattvasangraha with Panjika, p. 197: 

few? I II ... . 

?WT I See again on p. 552: 

Bhadanta-S^ubhagupta's view: 

^ I But there is no real combination of atoms 

(^ars'o na asti). See Abh. Kosfa, Tib. text, pp. 82-3). Both these 
schools seem to hold that the atoms are direct objects of our cog¬ 
nition. Therefore Difinaga might have included both these opinions 
in the first of the two. He might have meant by the theory 
of saAghata the Vaisfesikas* opinion. This may be clear from 
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Vinitadeva's comment p. 47 above. It may also be pointed out here 
that Kamalasfila has recorded three views on the atomic theory 
(see his Panjika, p. 556,8, and my paper “ S'ankaraon Buddhist Idea¬ 
lism,” published in the Journal of S. V. Oriental Institute, Vol. I, 
part 2, p. 82.) Jainas are also credited with the opinion that the atoms 
are direct objects of our perception. (See note 6 on p. 4 above). 

P. 3,1. 4. A long note has been put on the word “ vijSapti ” by 
S. Yamaguchi and H. Meyer. 

P. 3,1. 8. According to the Chinese translations, we may read in 
Sanskrit: etc. 

P. 4, 1. 1. We may read in the Sanskrits? ijsl 
{hs^ad, pas, so) for Q . . . I According to Vinltadeva 
pratyaya is meant nimittapraiyaya, see French trans. p. 52,1. 7. 

Ibid,t and p. 43, 2. Dharmapala also here refers to the Agama, 
etc. 

P. 4,1. 9. I Dharmapala does not give any indication 
as to who were the advocates of this opinion. Vinitadeva says that 
this is the opinion of Vagbhata and others—which is not confirmed 
in Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus (pp. 311-313). Kouechi, 
the commentator on the Siddhi of Hiuan Tsang presents this third 
thesis as that of Sanghabhadra, (see La Siddhi, p. 45, and Fren. 
Trans, p. 52. n. 11). I have already pointed out that Bhadanta 
S'ubhagupta might be a representative of this view in later period (see 
note 4, on p. 4 above). The earlier Buddhists, Sarvastivadins may 
also be said to have held this opinion. Cf. Tattvasangraha, p. 197: 
ftW: I . . . 

l cp. Ibid,, p. 552, Sabhagupta’s view: 

^ JTPrat fepft i 

Observe Vinitadeva's comment below: s PfeSRER: I 

P. 4,1. 9. s sgrub pa, Hiuan Tsang translates it as 
pratyaya. But Paramartha explains thus: 
see p. 13 above. Vinitadeva comments thus: }}das. pahi, mam, 
pa, mam, par, sfes, pat^i, rgyu 7Ud, {igyur. ro\ the state of 
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combination becomes as the cause of the consciousness. (See Fren. 
Tians. p. 52, n. 12). 

P. 4,1. 9. Vinitadeva says that the state of combination is 
here the gross form, sa!ficitakara-sthulakara. See La Siddhi, 
p. 45. (Fren. trans., p. 53, n. 13). 

P. 4,1. 12 ver. 3 a-b. According to Vinitadeva this is the 
statement of the opponent. Dharmapala also seems to have 
meant the same. So we may supply before this the following: 

^ i aft WRl, RM i See Dharmapala*s 

comment here. But Paramartha and Hiuan Tsang interpret that 
this is the refutation of the above view by the author. 

P. 5,1. 3 ver. 4 c-d. Hiuan Tsang introduces this line thus: 


P. 5,1. 6. Note Paramartha and Hiuan Tsang have much 
simplified this sentence. See p. 14 above. 

P. 5,1. 15. See Paramartha and Hiuan Tsang for clearer 
interpretation of the passage. 

Ver. 5 c-d. cp. Nyaya Sutra, IV, 2, 25: ptJT 

I ^ 


P. 5,1. 17. According to Vinitadeva, the nature which is 
capable of being perceived is the characteristic of the object, that is 
to say, the knowable aspect {grahyabhaga). (Fren. Trans.) See 
Dharmapala's comment: iTFUi^: ftgriwR«IW; ftRT^S^ff 

^ I see p. 36. 

P. 6,1. 1. Here Paramartha's version agrees with Dharma¬ 
pala's comment. 

Ver 7 a-b: quoted by Parthasarathi Misfra in him comment 
on Sflokavartika, pp. 311, 312: 




P. 6,1. 8. There are 4 pratyayas, (l) hetu^ (2) samantara^ 
(3) alambana, (4) adhipati, Abhidh-kosfavyakhya, p. 18,22. These 
are well explained in the Madhyamakavrtti, p. 77. 

P. 6,1. 9. The following is the Tibetan text: Yod. pa, dah, 
med. pa. dag. gt. de. dag, Idan, pa. fUd. ni. rgyu. daiL Vbras bu. 
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rgyu. daA. Idan. pa^i. rim. gyis. skye. ba. dag, gi. yaP, mtshan. fUd. 
yin. pa., lit.: iHnwW i i te T g rir ^ I 

Both Paramvtha and Hiuan Tsang are not very helpful in inter¬ 
preting this quotation. 

P. 6,1. 13. This is a quotation from a Sutra. See e^. S'alis- 

tamba Sutra: ^^ ^.Madhya. 

vrtti, p. 567| 8 and p. 6, with notes thereon by Prof. Poussin. 

P. 7,1. 1. This view is much criticised by Candrakirti. See 
his Madh. Avatara, my restored Sanskrit text with Bhasya, VI, 
62 fif. and 57-9. 

P. 7,1. 4. According to Dinnaga, the nature of the organ 
is inexplicable. So he seems to have anticipated all criticisms 
levelled by Candrakirti against his view that the sense-organs are 
some forces (s'akti). 

P. 7,1. 7. Cp. S'lokavartika, S'unyavada, ver. 17 : 

P. 7,1. 9. “ The consciousness which appears as though it 
is the external object, but it arises undifferentiated " is explained 
in the commentary of Vinitadeva thus: ma, nes, palii, don. gyi. 
rnam. pa. can. gyi, niam. par. s'es. ^a=consciousness possessing 
the characteristics of the object not differentiated. That is, accord¬ 
ing to the doctrine of those who affirm the external object, the 
consciousness arises depending upon the object substantially dif¬ 
ferentiated. But the school of Vijnaptimatrata does not accept 
the object substantially differentiated. 

Vinitadeva, after having given another explanation on the 
bahydrtkaflldna, says: 

“ Other [school] asserts: It is the consciousness which appears 
as an inexpressible object. Vinitadeva refutes this assertion in 
these terms: “ But, in this case, there is every necessity to say 
** inexpressible ”. For, all the proper characteristics are inexpressible. 
Therefore, if the perception which appears as these proper charac¬ 
teristics, arises, what arises in reality ? (sic). If one says: one could 
not assert that the perception arises in possessing the characteristic 
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of the object then, is it that which is not expressible, because there 
is nothing, or because it is there justly the proper characteristic ? In 
all cases, if it is so (1) because there is nothing, this not logic, for 
one could express the very non-existence. For example, one could 
express the horns of a rabbit, etc. If it is so (2) because it is justly 
the proper characteristic, we have just refuted this [proposition, in 
saying: all the proper characteristics are inexpressible]. 

What Paramartha translates on this subject by: louan che pu 
ko yen chi hsiahg ( = is justly this last 

doctrine which Vinitadeva has just refuted.’* (Fren. trans.) Partha- 
siiathi Misfra has ably presented the standpoint of the Vijfianavadins 
that the object, blue, etc. is not different from its consciousness, see 
his comment on S'lokavartika, p. 274. 

P. 7, 1. 11, and p. 54. 1. 12. After different ” and “non 
different" Paramartha adds “ inexpressible ” pu ko chouo, ana- 
bhilSpya, (or anirvacya). One could not find this word either 
in the Tibetan text or in the text of Hiuan Tsang. But, if one 
takes account of the phrase of Vinitadeva one could explain 
why “inexpressible" finds its way in the text of Paramartha. 
Vinitadeva in his commentary, says; (gal. te. dhos. kyi. tshul. 
dpyad. na. ni, dehi. tshe. nus. pa. rnams. gnas. skahs. kyi. khyad. 
par. gyi. hdag. Tlid. yin, pas. kun. rdzoh. tu, yod. pa1}i. phyir. 
mam. par. s^es. pa, las. gzhan. flid. dam. gzhan. tna. yin. pa. flid. 
du. hrjod. par. hya. ha. ma. yin. no.) “ If one examines tran- 
scendently (paramdrthena) the proper nature [of dominant forces], 
they are then inexpressible whether they are or not of a nature differ¬ 
ent from consciousness. For, being the proper nature of a character¬ 
istic of a stage of forces (s^akti)^ they exist but conventionally" 
{ffaktinSm avasthSvisfeqStmakatvena satkoxtisattvat). This ex¬ 
planation signifies: things being not capable of existing in proper 
nature, one could not give them any designations “ different" or 
“non different", but one could simply call them “different" 
or “non different" whenUhey are considered as conventional 
things." 
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This is justly the principal doctrine of Nagarjuna; for, in the 
opinion of Paramartha, one finds always the trace of the ideas of 
Nagarjuna rather than in that of Hiuan Tsang. Thus the thesis 
of a conception “ inexpressible " will not be accidental, but rather 
fundamental. (Fren. trans.) 

French translators have taken the Tibetan word. **gnas skabs '* 
to be “ avjkasfa " and therefore rendered " lieu determine.” But 
the exact Sanskrit equivalent will be here avastha ”= “ stage ” 
or “ condition.” 

P. 39, 1. 13. cf. Parthasarathi Misfra's 

comment on Slokavar. p. 309: JINW*! I 

P. 42,1. 2. “ Consciousness grasps the form of its own ”: cf. 
Ibid,, p. 325: ■! ftWH I TOsnfW: I 

P. 50. n. 37, horns of the right and left of the ox, etc. cp. 
/6fd.,p. 310. 

P. 50, n. 40. Cf. Ibid,, p. 310. ver. 153. ajITOTfellirW I 
P. 54, 1. 6. Undifferentiated from the perceivable object, cf. 
Ibid,, p. 325: if I 1.12. Ibid,, p. 342 ver. 255. 

PP. 56-57 (pp. 22-23). Compare the crittcism of the sixth 
sense, manas as accepted by Earlier Buddhists and Naiyiyikas, 
etc. with the verse: 

^ ifift I 

W II 

Cited from Dinnaga by Vacaspati Mis^ra in his Nyayavar- 
tatparyatika, p. 97. 

It is to be understood that the Vijnanavadins deny only the 
material character of the manas as accepted by Realists, but do 
not deny it as such. Note Yasfomitra's Comm.: 
fJWifaiRlfTOtS«lfel JpiNl3: I (Ahh, Kos^av^^. p 40, 1. 24). As to 
the opinion of the Earlier Buddhists, the same authority remarks: 

dwita 1fiwi 

I a n fumia nft ^ ywftaan i ^ ^ anv i 

a n P nr g ll ^Rl I Uhid,), 
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According to the Vaibhasika-Sautiintikas, matias is defined 
by Vaanbhandhu as below: 

i wwi 5i R i g i 4 tirs^tsei^ u 

Abb. Ko^a, 1,17. 

SSntarak§ita also explains it in the same manner; 

5 i 

Tattvas. p. 209, ver. 631. 

Speaking of the manas^ Prof. Th. Stcherbatsky writes: 

Yogacira-Sautrantikas do not admit manas as 6th organ. 
The Older Hinayanists reckon 6 organs of senses, 5 outer senses 
and one inner sense. The Realists, Naiyayikas, Mimamsakas and 
SfiAkhyas characterise mind as a 6th organ. The Madhyamikas 
and Vedantins also do the same. (Buddh. Logic. II, p. 318, n. 9). 

P. 57, 1. IS and p. 22, 1. 1. Cf. Vasubandhu*s 

Vimsfikabhasya, ed. S. Levi, p. 11. I ^ 

I II 

P. 58, n. 5. Tattvas. panjika, p. 825 : iRlft 51^ (jR:) I 

Cp. NyayabindutikatippaQi, p. 27,1. 1. 

P. 61, last line. There are two views regarding sanghata 
(:sparamafiusatn(inyalak^ana), viz. one is held by Kas'mira 
Vaibhasikas, and the other probably by other \^aibhasikas. In his 
Kosfabhisya, Vasubandhu has clearly expressed the former's view 

thus: TO*fh[Shl?TfiRiT] 3n|: I ■? I.RTOT: 

ft I .... iflftg 

[«n^fTft] I 3?ft ^ tiNWi: \ {Abhi^ 

Kos'ff, Tib. text, p. 82.) 

a. Cf. OTcIRa I His Viihs'ika 

bha^ p. 7,1.10., and p. 106 below. 
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This sahgliSta is, for them, diffeient from atoms (v. Yasfo- 
mitra’s comment: ^ I p. 89,1. 20). 

Other Vaibhasikas, on the other hand, maintain that the aggre¬ 
gates are not different from atoms: 

HWI fap?) I (Abh. Kosfa, Tib. p. 83,1.15). 21: TOFpt 

I (X’iriis^ika bhasya, p. 7,1. 11 and p. 106 below). 
According to Dharmakirti, Dinnaga pleads for the external 
reality from the standpoint of the latter Vaibhasikas. This will 
be clear from the following extracts : 

ll ll, 194. 

gRl: I Jfg fiisra: I ‘ i^ClT- 

3wffdnfii«R?qTfi 3rr2i;^ irs^sift i 

k ll ibid., 195. 

iftl: I 3^: flftdraWRT: [w] ftURfRlT Sr^JT^ I ft 

ds n ^^w rf ^ftc2 n ft2 r r i 

giiig^ II Ibid., 196. 

iftf: I 3Wpt ^ ^ fttrt:.I if ft gc^cMTOki) 

I ^iftdTTp I . . . . 

<lftd4WI3d^raft^2i I ■! g TOl®^ftftTOT*nf2?ftTOl I 

Exactly this same opinion is expressed by the opponents in 
saying “ the general quality of atoms ", etc. 

P. 61, n. 12. etc. Pramanavar. II, 224, p. 73, 

1. 3. The holders of this view may be some of the VaibhEsikas 
who maintain that the single atoms are net objects of our cognition, 
but their generality (samanya=siiifflcita) does so. Cf. the above 
•extracts from Praraaqavar. and vftti thereon. 

14 
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P. 85, 1. 10. (^p. 39,1.9). This objectioo, according to Nya- 
yavinisfcaya of Akalanka, has been made by Bhadanta S'ubha- 
gupta; see S'ubhagupta's passage cited by Akalanka: ^ 

•3ft fiftr sfttl I ftKiSiq OOt II 

(Nyayavinisfcaya, Akaladkatraya, pp. 159-60). 

P. 85, n. 33. The- idea is well expressed by Dharmakirti in 
this verse: 

fiWTO W fllSfilfil fSlJ; I 

jRW: lftFroi4®I?PW II 

Pramanavartika, II, 247. 

This verse is often quoted by other writers: Vacaspatimisfra; 
N. Tatparyatika, p. 101; Parthas^thimis'ra: S'lok. Commentr 
p. 283 and Advaya\’ajrasangraha, p. 17. 



APPENDIX 


VASUBANDHU’S CRITICISM OF 
THE EXTERNAL THINGS 

[The following is the extract from Vasubandhu’s 
Viihs'ika with bhisya, ed. S. Levi. Vasubandhu, the 
earlier champion of the Vijnanavada school, criticises, 
there, in his own way, the views of those who hold the 
external things to be real. I have reproduced the 
particular portion of Vasubandhu’s arguments in favour 
of his thesis, vijnaptinmtrata, reality of only conscious¬ 
ness and nothing else, to facilitate comparison with 
Dihnaga’s method of argument.] 

Jf sf ^ I 

sf ^ ^ II ? ? II 

-«n^, tiM» ^ i m 

*’R*n!p: I Rfm ^ tl "3 I 3 tlT^ I 
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I Snfti ^ ^ I ^ 

' ^s5Rn‘ i 

^ "WTOti 

wm ?Rl#raTi^: HUH 

m ^ q wpiD^g : ^ ^ TOi. I ^*r ^ 
qq w ^^<q i9a j : f^: qwfignw; m. 'RW[i]arfiftqnf3[lci ^ 
^‘. I ^ fl P«q«ra<qiq. i 

m*^5N>raf: I ’WW ^ I 

g ^ sresqr: i *i: q^^n ^ ^ i 

ffil I 

q q i qqqq^ q q ii u ii 

'Cf. Abhidharmako^abha^a (Tib.), p. 83, 17—19; and 
VySkhya, p. 89: q^|Wl WTOf fiRRflfil I jrf^ qiiiimt- 

Xwr i!ifWp*n»w^q: i etc. br ^nqqq i q Iqiqqq: wna:, f^w- 

^qqwid, I I d^dl^<qiqi)q4fq I (V*nq- 

^ ft OTRiwqftq 1q*wftti i 'Wtftq qfBsrftqwf finh 

\qnqi ^ Wf q w i fqM i vql^ q ^' m qftft R i nR ien q ft 
qftt sftwa u 

'Abb. Kosfabha^ (Tib.), p. 82,19; RqiBT: RiqqqRl^^ftg »■ 
Vygkhya, p. 89, 7. 

‘ Ibid,, p. 89,20. 
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3w iwsoc* »r i !t gfl 'R*n*!i*ri 
I «R>n!^ 554 *i ftorft 1 

*n®it: *ift ^ I 


apft ft *iww\ftwn»f fft ft»n*i^ 

?rft ?pi I 


•^Fni?fTf*}^ 

^ ^ an ft^^ w*ianr 
SWT »wft 3R5n?W: I ^ ft CPWIW: ifti^sRcT qsiTSit ^ 
I wwTWs f4 *wft qT»n«ft: «r*i?w^ Jift ftwn*i- 

^ I !T ft sftwft wit: 'R»nfts% qs i WUq T ^r ^ q i- 
WW UicWTcI: WT<11 Wtlft W llft«n^ flJnsftsWTSrir 
M(*T1«J»1W: Wlft<3M I ft>*N ^ ^ SWT- 

^ ^ qwnfliftft I 1% sg q^Jngwitsw: fq<w ?«ra ^ 

t^lWIH I »IWTf I 


II II 

*rft Jnw: q^JTIlfW: ftw foW *r ^ clFI ?ft ft^s 
»wft I I ’R’ng: ?WTcr fft m ftiPWT 

WP^ sjnft qft SI Iiftftaw 1 ft; gsi^qr sqof 

Sgpiftftww sflsiftww I #? S*Wt4h I S is wp<0«li ftqiit 
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I ^ ^ I t 

^ 3tB: I 

^ ^ II II 

*1^ ^ ftw: 53!i I 

?|iRi mi I aaaftaw; i affiRJi^ ^ aa- 

?ai^ I aRiwinw ^ Ji|oi 'wiaFi pro ^ i a f| 
a^ ?Ri5ft !i5TOHi|ore 3^ I ip%iT^* 

f^a an»?a «n^, ala ^ w aat^a 

I w ar a^ a a a^- 

aiaia I ^ipiareia^aspT aa ia ^ qFii a^ftt ii qi a ^ i 
aft ssaRw q;?ai^ apaai i a«naapa^ai 3 ^ 
qiqaftasa: i a 1^ a ft«aft i aanft^ aaftftr 
apftftaa^iWift M ft^fftaia aarftft ii 
aaiaaqiiaftia aiftra ai ftai^ i a^a aaiaiar 
aam aftgftaiaaft asafta jftpSafa aanjftft i 

^aaftl aar 
ftaiwi«ftft ^ fiftaa. i 

ar a aar a?n 

a ^saf ^ aai aaia^ qft aaa ii U ii 

aai a ai sRaa3ft[(4)aaft ^ ^ aaiaftft i aai a 
I aa^ ft f ft ia afHaia. a ^ft^ iaai a aai ftas- 
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a^Plt ftiasN a^ ai ii 

aTa3*p a*iiPi?i^«i waa fara^nwi^a^ i 
a^ a^laPRaa a^aw jRa^Ra aa»i i arKi^?^ 
3 i 3 »eRai^^a wa \ a^i^ i 

3^ aar aawar 




wa aa: i 

a^ f? W: ^f^aaiai i aarirPnIa a Bi ftft«i>IV<a» i 
aa ifa- imw^ ffii a w^^a i a i aai ga a : ftraifii n aft aar 
^ ftfftR»5tftftaaT aar aw^sft ^ i a^ aaaia 
^aaaaa^ i a M aafa i a^iai ^ ^aiafasfta: aaf 
I faafwaai. i awa. i 

^ ifftaaiaia aags^^a^fa ii ?vs ii 


ftaaft^aarfaiaaiaaiftaar ag^ ^aw far- 
*0*1^ aaaa. awptroia aaiaanaaagft i aar 3 aaiftaaj- 



laaa^Niar^ ftaaiaia aa£.ffyB?iitft aara^aa 11 


' See Mahayanasutralankara XIV, 43 with Bhasya. 
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B 


STHIRAMATI ON THE EXTERNAL THINGS 


[The following extract is from the Bhasya (pp. 16*17) 
of Sthiramati on Vasubandhu’s Triihs'ilm, ed. S. Levi. 
Sthiramati is well-known to be one of the champions 
of the Sgamanu^ri VijSanavada school. It will be 
seen from the extract below, that he has put forth for 
his view the arguments which are almost similar to 
those of his two predecessors, Vasubandhu and 
DiAnSga.] 


^51^ I !Tftraii»Hw7RT- 


•«Rin»R ^ MWluijllH. I ^ 


I TO 

ilWT: 1 

^ I ^ mm 

Rm4iqq i^ Kq ^sq fqin^ € q 1 

I *i qFq^RRRq ftniqw ^pqrai^ 
j^qq) 35q^ 1 qrfrPRIWiq. I q ^ *RqT*nq: •Rqi^q: 
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^ ^»n<i I rra«r w 

I ^ iiwtwi^nsn^ i 

^wf^fisR^ I Jn?ffeT ;n[Jn]*Rn!?w^- 

ifiitECM: I I <1 ^ ^*n«ra5Wi: I 

3?qWllWWT«T?R^ 3?raRWFlt d^ffii^«l?i«fll- 


Y0GAC5RAS' CLASSIFICATION OF 
PHENOMENA (DHARMAS) 

«i5W!^^Rnwwng^<i 

MahayUnasfatadharmavidyUtnukham 

[The following is the Sanskrit translation of a trea* 
tise above named from the Chinese version of Hiaan 

* Nanjio No. 1213. Shanghai ed. Vol. marked lai, part 10. 
fol. 11a. 

15 
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Tsang. It is attributed to Bodhisattva Vasubandhu. 
It will be clear from the perusal of the treatise that it 
is merely a catalogue of a hundred dharmas into which 
the YogScSras have classified the things external as 
well as interna] as against the Vaibhasikas who have put 
them into seventy«five items. A detailed account of 
the classification of dharmas made by Vaibhisikas is 
given by Prof. Th. Stcherbatsky in his Central Con¬ 
ception of Buddhism Appendix.] 

I I [951] % I 

I 

^ vs (=t|?B #o), ^ ‘31199- 

I 


\ See Mah. Sutralankto, XI, 37. Prakaraijaryavaca sfastra. 
as quoted by Prof. Tucci; v his article, The Idealistic School 
iu Buddhism, p. 8, published in the Dacca University Bulletin, 
No. XII. 

'The Vaibha§ikas_do not accept the last two types of consci¬ 
ousness, manana and Alayavijnana, and bring the other types under 
qpe group, vijnana, counts as one dharma. 

* According to the Vaibhasikas Cetasikadharmas are only 46: 
(i^Cittamahahliuinikajp 10, (2) Kuyalamahabhumikadharmai 10, 
(3) Kles'amahahhumikadharmdb 6, (4) Akus^alamahdbhumika- 
dharmdb 2, (5) IJpaklesfa-(paritta) bhumikadharmatp 10, (6) 
Aniyaiabhumikadhdrmdb 8: Total 46. 
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^lisIJTT: TO 

5 


TO 

5 


fliar TOT55I 

11 

V. 

1^: 1^ 

6 



20 


arfjprarflcIH: ^ 1 

4 


Total 

51 


{\) TO M:, \ 

flfT, %(i*n I 

{\) TOf^qg’lfMiT:*— 

8 ?RTft:, I 

{\) f5R51;‘—^ «IST, ^ \ t', « 

ansWT, 'A 31^;, % 3^;, vs c qafN:, « aPWR:, 

\ o 3^^, \ \ I 

(») 13 iNn:*—? m:, R lf^:, \ 1H:, » ^;, 

^ 'fipHlRft: I 

^ These are mentioned by Vasubandhu in his Triihsfika, vers. 
3 c-d and explained by Sthiramati in his Bhasya thereon. 

^Triihsfika, ver. 10 b-c; Bhasya. pp. 25-6. It may be noted 
that this group and the previous one are put under one class, 
dttamahabhumikah by the Vaibhasikas. 

^ Tridisfika, ver. lOd-lla-c; Bhasya, pp. 26-28. The Vaibha;ikas 
omit amoha in this group. 

^Triih. ver, Ilc-I2a; Bha§ya p. 28-9. The Vaibhasikas count 
them thus: 1. mo/ 10 , 2.pratnada, 3. kausldya^ 4. asfraddhS^ 5. styS- 
na, 6. auddhatya which are, omitting mo/ 10 , counted amongst 
20 u^les/as by Yogacaras. 

'Lit. Sthiramati explains it as p<^a satkdya- 

df^aya^. 
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*^141 j ^ 

V JWf:, ^ *n*n, ^ * 1 ^:, v» 5n^, ^ ftfl^n, 4, f«rf, ^o 

u \\ swram, \\ 8iT«i3[5i^, 

vm:, \\ U sftar 

\% 8 ra » n w «i, ^0 I 

(^) ^sfSpraT;**—? te., R ^ 

« I 

? ’Ig:, ^ , 

\ ^ 4iW:, ^ VJ> 515?;, ^ *CT:, 4. 

^■, ? » n I 



\ Rlfil:, \ ^q^RFrar, » i*RTftt, ^ 3Rif?- 

‘‘Trim. ver. 126—13; Bbasya, pp. 30-31. The VaibhSsikas 
acceot only the first ten upaklesfas of this group. 

” These two dharmas (ahrikhya and anapatrapya) are put by 
the Vaibhasikas under akusfalamahabhumikadarma, 

'^Triih. ver. 14; Bhasya, pp. 31-33. These are, fortheVai- 
bhi^ikas the first four of 8 aniyatabhUmikadharmah, The.other 
four aniy, dharmah, rdga, dve^a, mdna, and vicikitsd are counted 
by YogacSras amongst 6 klesfas. Some of the kles»a and upakle- 
»a groups are mentioned in the Dhammadayadasutta (Majjhima, 
I, 3, p. 15): lobha, dosa^ kodha, upandha^ niahkha^paldsa^ fssS, 
maccheram^ rndyd, sdiheyyamy thambha, sdrambha, mana, ati- 
mSfta, tnada, pamSda, These are again, mentioned as upaklesfa 
of the mind in the Vatthupamasutta (Maj. 1, 7, p. 36f.) 

" This is avijfUgpti for the Vaibhasil^. 

According to the Vaibhasikas they are only 14, viz. Nos. 
1-3, 5-14: Aus 13 in the above list of Yogacaras and a^dpti being 
added, 14 dharmas are counted. 

“Chinese has ming-hen which means literally *Mife-hatred". 
I think the character hen is a mistake for ken, source; so I have 
taken both ming-ken to meznjlvitendriya or simply jivita^ the 7th 
dharma in Ae Vaibhasikas* list. 
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\ v9 ^ *n*wn*r:, ^ q^- 

m, ?c5Jl5R?nr:, \ \ ^:, 3RT, 3lft- 

*lfft: or «?q*n#I: or Wn«^- 

Jrf^;, U IP?:, ^0 or 

^:, or ^:, or I 

IW^SWIkW^: 317^9:, 

^ qfiw^#RN:, \ » 3R#Ri?:, v\ W- 

3^ fg^^—R S5g l tr r *q q, ^ ^4- 

I 


1. CittadharmMh 3 

2. Cetasikadharmnh 51 

3 . Rnpadhamtah 11 

4 . CittaviprayuktasaihskUradharmnh 24 

5 . Asamskfladhartnuh 5 


Total 100 


“ The Vaibha§ikas admit only the first 3 asamkrtas. 

The Vaibhi;i^ do not admit dharmanairatmya; dharmas 
for them are^real ent ities. Nairatmya means « 

and not iN^qttin ”; see Mah. SutrSlafikara, XI, 47. 

Tiy..^ f‘ Sogan; System of Buddhist 

iKougHt, pp. 217-229 for a clear exposition in English of all the 
terms mentioned in this treatise. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PHENOMENA 
(DHARMAS) ACCORDING TO 
THE SAUTRSNTIKAS 

[It is already known that the SauttSntikas as 
against the Vaibhasikas, reduced the number of 
Dharmas to forty-three. But how they have worked 
it out actually is not as yet known either from the 
Sanskrit, Chinese or Tibetan source. However, some 
hints as to the method of their classification of things 
are found in the SivajSanasidhiyIr, (second part, 
ParaPak^a) and commentary thereon. The Sidhiyar, a 
polemical treatise in Tamil on S'aiva philosophy was 
composed by Arunandi SivacSryar, a great S'aivait 
scholar of South India, who flourished in 1275-1325 a.d. 
The relevant portion of the section, SautrUntikamata^ 
of the Sidhi}^r is given below with the commentary 
which supplements the text with a very valuable neces¬ 
sary information on the subject.] 

Text: There are only two pnraSQas,pratyak^a’' 
and anutnUm. The momentary knowledge and the 
knowable are their objects. These objects get divided 

' This Section is studied and translated in full by the present 
writer and published in the Journal of the Sri Venkatesvara Oriental 
Institute, Tirupati, Vol. I, part 2, pp. 176-191. 

'The commentator, JSSn aprakB^ ar in explainning 
quotes Dharmakirti; I It is divided into four: idri- 

yapratyakftt mSnasapr, yogapr, and svasamoedan^r. See NySya- 
bindu, 1.4-11. 
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into four, viz, rupa, afspa, nirvapa and vyavahura. 
Each one of these four objects is again divided into 
two, and therefore they become eight in all, (ver. 3). 

Two kinds of fupa are: upudMtuifRpa andu^s* 
dayatTiPa. 

Two kinds of afUpa are: citta and kartnan. 

Two kinds of nirvltpa are: sopadhisfe§anir. and 
nirupadhisfeqanirvUita. 

Two kinds of vyavahura are: sad. and asadvyava- 
hara, (ver. 4). 

Four upadanarupas are: earth, water, fire and air. 

Four upadayatnpas are: hardness, attraction, mo¬ 
tion and heat. 

Rupa is what is produced from the combination of 
the above eight elements (4 upndUnar. and 4 upadUyar.), 

Citta is that which cognizes a thing cognizable 
through the senses. 

Kartnan is to discriminate what is good and what 
is bad, (ver. 5). 

Commentary: The author intends to bring all the 
five groups of elements of the Buddhists indicated in 
this verse No. 5. Of these five groups, fupa includes 
eight elements, four upudanarupas and four upadaya- 
fupas; vedann three, kutfaUi, ahnsfata and kw/aln- 
kusfaln; santjUa six, five sense organs’and one 

’ This is partly in harmony with Yos^omitra’s comment: 
ft fwl I 13 ^ I ft tift I fqiftarft- 

fttBift sRsift sirftftnrft Ni 

<llft I p. 24-25. See . My paper on SarvastivSda in SaAkara- 
bhUtya, publ. in the Jour, of Orien. Research, Madras, Vol. XI, p. 28. 
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vijUana six, vijfilnas corresponding to the six above and 
aaHtskiira twenty, ten good acts and ten bad acts.* 
Thus they work oat forty-three in all. So says their 
Scripture: 

aiLtf-snai lurju^rar, 

Ourtli^iu Qj^uQurirji Qfiitas 
eiLif-iu u^fsitsisaBi usaurfii, 

QfiiriLL. /f/rQssr. 

“ It is the siddhanta of the scriptures of the Buddhists 
that the forty-three [dharmas] which are momentary 
are counted in five skandhas which are built up of eight 
rSpas, three vedanSs, six jfianas, their corresponding six 
saihjfias and twenty sathskaras.” 

[It may be noted that the asaihsk^a elements^ 
akosfa, etc. which are not real entities for the SautiSn- 
tikas, are not counted in the above list.] 


* These ten good and ten bad acts are the same as da^ hnsUas 
and datAkus^alas divided into three, vSdka, kSyika and mStuaika, 
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"iiwItK 32 

ii sJIfire) VII, 10, 
24, 25 

—wn^ 26, 27 
—ii; (aiFudeafti) 33 
—laamiiri R|%iiw<m 35 
—W»r28 

—afiiftsRiT 23, 33 
34 
4 

ipfSBWi 32 

«&rai^ III, 32, 33 
«ftitor^23, 27, 28, 30 
(iWT—) 37 
(W—) 37 
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(ftqv) 109 
39 

«nwf (- bbpct) 39 

*mita(-«ig) 1,36,39 

^RAn28 

rnncft 107 

bw22;—TO 32 

TOnin32 

?wi»ra23 

24, 25, 

27, 29 

BniaR 32 

107, 111 

«Ri (awTfr—) 24, 29 
fipnil, 4,28,29, 

30 

8?I3WRTOh23 
ftfirouR («l^—) 109 
6 

<nswi 33 
q«[l«m27 
qijr( = ?J|Wl)f?R 36 
«w€Sfipw4 (=ftW5i) 38 
qn9 26 

qwig (TOPi) 3, (srfwi) 35, 
(8^) 35, 34, (ara- 

919) 32, (aiNfi a rom) 26. 
—BWPTOTOITOiin 24, (*!■ 
INI4M<KWi) 24. 
—24, (9«!» wn) 106 


qifijnnw 5 

ft** (-*ira) 106,107 
srfiwra 107 
ag ia qg tTO T 28 

8919 108 

9919 (9slfN) 36, 39 
99W («ITO) 26; (tps) 38 
9#i 32 
fftRP9i1^ 22 
37 

*II9R 31 
919399 37 
9i99?g (ft«9T) 38,39 
919ni (l9iir—) 110 
*n»i 38 

TO, (* 20-21,25 

—ft9r9 108,109, 111, (qr- 
fl?—) 30 
WTft9«t21 
9qift 107, 

—sifefe 108 
36, 37 
(g«—) 109 
3)ft3Hm37 
9ift9(ft) 24 
9ITOTO33 
ftlri9<n9 108 
ftfiPwR^W 36 
ftf9RlftE31 
ftw (=9IiRTO) 3 
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109 

lfn(fD38 

111 

Wftf 117, 106 

wftiVII, VIII. 7 

WIWK 26 

(WT—) 39 

aira 27, (fiwm) 3, 102-3; (*i 
WH) 28, (aiia) 33, 34 
(a^SFaiw) 36,106 
«W32 

^ no 

f i ft g ww III, 31, 32, 33 
39 
110 

(W—) 39 
(jStfiR) 31, 32 
«« VII, 39 


(^«n) 38 
«nnft23 
«™* 27 
f^RRim 33 

35 

SH («si^) 29 
^ 17, 36 
lRift«ra.36 
pple 30 
CTW 109 
wq^airaw 36 
108 

snwBinfm (>wr—) 38 
cin^26 

39 

cwi 28 


fen (nin»p—) 24 



ENGLISH GENERAL INDEX 


(Figures refer to pages) 


Abhidharmakosfa (BB. ed.) 95, 
96, 102,103 

Advayavajrasadgfraha (GOS.) 
104 

aggregate (not real entity) 69, 
70 (empirical), 77, -of-atoms- 
object theory) 42 ff, 61 ff, 105 f. 
AKALAMA 104 
akara^ v. form, image 
ananyatva 55n.57, explained 
100 

anirdesya 53n.50 
anyatva 55n.57, 100 
ARUNANDISIVACARYA 
116 

artha 42n.5, 43n.9 
arthdpatti 66 

atiprasahga 50n.37; (ans¬ 
wered) n.40 

atom (its indeterminate nature) 
66 

(atom-object-theory) 41, 60, 106 
(atom-generality-object theory) 
61-62, 103 
avayavin 57 

aiambana, (-dvibhaga, 45n.l6; 
4ak^ai^ 68; -fS 59; (ex¬ 
planation of—) 95 
alayaviJHafui 51n.42 
Hsnraya 53 n.49; -ta 59 
avedha 54 n.52 
Bhavasahkrantisutra 59 n. 


BHAVA VIVEKA 60 n. 
huddhivis'e^a 46 n.20 
Buddhist 62 

CANDRAKlRTl 95, 99 
causality 82 

cause, mutual- 54; -inference 
52 n.48 

characteristic, two-fold- (of ob¬ 
ject) 68 

chariot (as example) 57 
cittacaitta 43 n.9 
cohesion, samyoga 47 n.29 
concomitant, mutually— 64 
condidition (-simultaneous) 50, 
84; (-in succession) 51 n. 
42; two- 73 

consciousness, —of the hair-like 
thing 82; five-fold— 56; sen¬ 
sual- 76 

contradictory, not— 53 n.49 
co-ordination 63, 66 
dependent causation 68 
Dhammaddyddasutta 114, n 
DHARMAPALA 95, 97, 98 
DHARMAKIRTI 103-4 
digbhag (of atoms) 47 n.23 
DlflNAGA 96, 99, 101, 103, 
105,110 

dravyata^ 43 n.ll 
elements, great- 44 n. 14 
externally, “ as if it exists— ” 81 
force, s^akti, 51 
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form (SibSra), 42; -attributed 
78; atomic— 45, 75; com¬ 
bined— {sMcitVkfira^ 44 n. 14; 
(stfRcffaibSra-object- theory 
and its refutation) 44,45 n.l9, 
73-74; gross—67,73; (distinc¬ 
tion in-) 46-47, 79; many- 
44, 73; undifferentiated- 77 
form ” 77; —(due to imagina¬ 
tion) 83 

grahyabhaga 49 n. 33, 50 n.37 
grahyatns'a 82, 84 
grahyasvabhava 59 
happiness, feeling of— 78 
HIUEN TSANG 95, 97, 100, 
112 

image, (-immanent in cons.) 84 
*' internally 81, 83 
I’TSING 21 
Jams 62, 97 

JNANAPRAKASA 116 n. 
KAMALASlLA 97 
“ knowable aspect ” 81 
KUMARILA 62, n. 

LEVI, SYLVAIN 95, 105,110 
lokavirodha 81 
Madhyamakavrtti 98 
Madhyamakdvatdra (Sanskrit 
text) 95, 99 

Madhyamika 59 n., 102 
Mahayanasutralankara 109 n., 
112 n., 115 n. 

'‘many" 76 

MEYAR, HENRY 42, 49, 54, 
95, 101 

mind (not the 6th sense) 55-58; 
(as sense and object) 64, (opi¬ 
nion on-) 101-102 
mirror, image in— 64 
misery, feeling of— 78 
modolities, two— 54 n.44 
moon, double— 43, 69-71; 
(views) 71-72 

NSGSRJ UN A, doctrine of—101 


Naiyayika 50, 101 
NySyabindu (BB.) 58 n. 
NySybuiduIfkStitpani (BB.)102 
NyayavSrtika (Chawk.) 57, n., 
59, n. 

NySyav. tdtparya^kd (Chawk.) 
104 

Nyayavinisxaya (Sindh Jain 
Series) 104 
Nyayasutra 98 

object (explained) 43,n.7; -cause 
41 ff.; -image 67 
objection (dii^affa) 65 
parts, two— (of alambana) 72, 
(of cons.) 83 

PARAMARTHA 54 n. 55,95, 
97-101 

pdrimdndalya 46 n. 21 
PARTHASiRATHI MISRA 
85, n., 98. 100, 101,104 
POUSSIN, L.V. 95, 99 
pradars'andrtham 66 
PrakaraftapaUdkd (Chawk.) 
71, n. 

Prakarandryavdcdsdstra 112,n. 
pramdfia, ekam —84 
Pramdfjavdrtika (Rahula's ed.) 

58, n., 61, n., 67, n., 71 n., 103, 
104 

pratijM 55 n. 57 
pratyaya 85 

reason (inconclusive) 65, 70; 

(its exclusion) 76; 

(not established) 67 
reinvestigating 77 
resolve 66 
sabhhdga 86 
sahakarin 51 n.42 
s^akti (=sense-faculty) 52, 53, 

59, —mat 53 n. 49 
samanantaranirodha 86 
samvftya 55 n.57 
SAifGHABHADRA 97 
Sdnkhya 102 
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si^tSkSra, V. form 
SiNTARAKSITA 102 
sandal wood 55, n. 57 
sapakiodjftUnia 76 
sSdhana 83, 84 
sSdhyadhama 62 
sStMgrf 59 

sSmSnya {=sMcita) 103 
sSt^pya 63,66 
SarvastivSdin 52 n.46,97 
SBsira 43 n.9; author of—65 
scripture 81 
sens, army 80 

senses, passim ; power of—75, 
(explained) 52 
siddhasSdhana 79 
SivajHSnasiddhiySr 116 
SautrSntika 116 
SUBHAGUPTA 96,104 
Shkavartika (Chawk.) 60, n., 
85 n., 99-101 
solidity (kathinats) 45, 75 
sound-object 81 

STCHBRBATSKY.Tb. 102, 
112 

STHIRAMATI 95,113 n. 

—on the external thing 110 
svalak^l/a 69 
svat^tpavirodha 84 
svttsamvedana 53 n. 49 
syllogism 66, 82, formulation of 
-76 

TSRiNiTHA 97 
taimirika 49 n. 33 
tarktt 57 

tathatS, suchness 75 
TathSgata 59 

TattvasaAiraha (GOS.) 57, n., 
58, n., 60, n., 96,97,102 


thesis (formulated) 65 
thing, (external-), 

(of great elements) 73 
(of distinct force) 73 
different views on—) 96; 
Vasubandhu’s criticism of— 
105-9. Sthiramati on—110-111 
Trims'ikSbhSfya 95; Extract 
from—110 
TUCCI, G. 112, n. 
VACASPATIMISRA 104 
VAGBHATA 44 n. 13,97 
Vaibhasika 112; Kasmira—63, 
n.. 96,102 

Vaibha^ika-Sautrintika 102 
Vaisfesika 47 nn. 27-28; (re¬ 
futed) 48 n. 29,96,103 
vSsaifi 49 n. 35, 54 
VASUBANDHU 95, 96, 102, 
105-112, (Bhadanta-) 63, n.,98 
VatthT^ama Sutta 114. n 
Vimsrikabha^ya 96, 102, 103; 

Extract from—105-9 
VijnSnc^rtijima 81 
VijBanavadin 62, n., 101,110 
VINiTADEVA 49n.36 : 54 n. 
55, 95-99. (His critidsm of 
other school) 100 
vigaySkSratS 54 
V^Sntin 102 
vyavahSra 43 n. 9 
UDYOTAKARA 62, n. 

UI, H. 60 

YAMAGUCHl, SUSUMA 42. 
49, 54,95,101 

YAMAKAMI SOGER 115, n. 
YASOMITRA 95, 101, 103. 
117, n. 

Yogi(^-Sautrentika 102 



TIBETAN INDEX 
(With Authorised Set Equivalent) 
(Figures refer to verses) 


Icyad, apica 6 
rkyen, pratyaya 7 
gan, yat 6 
rgyu, karaoa 1 

Cl dgar, yathes(am, vrth ad 7 
gcig. chalian, ekarhso’pi (Origi¬ 
nal saha) 7 
de. ni, sab, vrf/i ad 7 
de bif tasyab 1 

de hi. rkyen 5id . . . yin phyir 
ro, tatpratyayataya 6 
der. mi. snan. phyir, atadabha 
taya 1 

don, artha 6 

don. du. snan. ba, arthavabhasa, 
vHti fld 7 

bdus pahi. mam pa, sancita- 
kara 3 

rdul. phran, anu (Original 
sab) 1 

naA. gi, antab 6 
nus. pa, s^aktiih, vrtti ad 1 
nus pa. h]og. phyir, sfaktyarpa- 
qat 7 

mam. par. s^es pahi rten can, 
vijSanadhuam, vriti ad 7 
mam. pa. sfes. no. bohi phyir, 
vijnananipatvat 6 


snai& . . ym. te, avabhasate 6 
phyi. rol. Itar, bahirvat 6 
phra. rab rdul, a^u (Orig gra- 
hyams^a) 1 

byed. pas, karotiti. vrtti ad 7 
dban. po. bzhin, aksavat 1 
dban pohi rnam. par. rig, indri- 
yavijSapti 1 

bbras. bu skyed par. byed. 
pahi, karyotpiUlaka (Orig . 
—utpattaye) vrtti ad 1 
mi hkhrul phyir ro, avyabhi- 
caritvat 7 

mi hgol. lo, avirodha, vrtti 
ad 1 

mod. kyi, yadyapi 1 
zlum. po, puimaQdalya, vrtti 
ad 4 d. 

yan lag. gcig ma. tshan, ekadga- 
vaikalya, vrtti ad 2 c. d. 
yul, vi^ya 1 

ran dan mthun pahi, svanu- 
rupa. vrtti ad 7 

rim gyis, kramat 7,— kyan, kra- 
menapi, vrtti ad 7 
BTes byahi do. bo, jfieyarupa 6 
sra nid la sogs bzhin, kathi- 
natadivat 3 
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